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BUILDING BOO! 


EARTH GARDEN BUILDING BOOK 


Design and build your own house 
Dr Robert Rich and Keith Smith 
Nelson, 1987, 315 pages, illustrated, large format 
paperback. 


This is the book many people have been waiting for since 
they first dreamt of building their own home from 
natural materials in harmony with their surroundings. It 
answers all the questions for Australian owner-builders. 
It's a 'practical book for dreamers' and it faces the difficult 
subjects square on. What the authors have done is show 
how anyone of average intelligence and reasonable health 
can build their own home, and probably not end up witha 
25 year mortgage at the end of it all. 

"This book is intended to provide an antidote to the 
stereotyped Australian suburban sprawl of red brick 
houses with red tile roofs, set squarely in a rectangle of 
ground," said authors Bob Rich, and former Earth Garden 
publisher and editor, Keith Smith. 


AT LAST! EG BINDERS TO 
PROTECT YOUR COLLECTION 


These sturdy magazine binders have recently been 
produced to protect your collection of back is- 
sues. Each binder snugly holds 12 copies of Earth 


Garden, and prevents tears, dog ears and bent 
pages. The binders are made from a tough, 'deer- 
hide tan' vinyl, with the Earth Garden name and 
logo stamped in gold foil on the cover and spine. 


ENERGY WORKS! 
Home Energy Systems 
By Keith Smith 

Nelson, Melbourne, 1985, 
large format paperback, 211 
pages, illustrated. 0 $19.95 
posted. 


Why spend the rest ot your 
life paying someone else for 
your electricity? Here’s how 
to plug in the renewable 
energy of the sun, wind or 
water using an efficient 12V 
or 240V solar electric system, 
wind generator or water tur- 
bine. Run lights, radio, TV, 
computers, tools and 
appliances wherever you live. 

“The major part of this book 
is devoted.to practical issues, 
hardware and actual installa- 
tions. 


“2. This book should 
appeal to anyone wth an 
interest in the supply of 
energy to weekenders, farms 


or other remote dwellings or 
even to the suburban house- 
hold.” — Dr C. J. L. Cornish 
of Murdoch University, WA, 
in APACE WA Newletter. 


HARD TIMES 
HANDBOOK 
Survive — and thrive! 
Keith & Irene Smith 
Nelson, 1986, 204 pages, 


70 illustrations. U 

This is the second, correc- 
ted edition of our practical 
book of skills, strategies and 
short-cuts for urban survival. 
HARD TIMES HANDBOOK 
outlines a new, self-reliant 


approach to city living. It 
tells you how to do more with 
less, be prepared for food 
shortages and emergencies, 
save energy, make money 
without a job and manage 
your food supply. Make 
bread, yoghurt, soft cheese, 
candles and soap. There are 
150 recipes for cheap, 
healthy tucker and 180 
money-saving household 
hints. 


Front cover: It's hard to think of a caption to do justice 
to this photo. It was taken by Bethany Alldridge at 
Confest '89, near Walwa on the upper Murray River 
(see ourcomments, page 2). Back cover: photograph 
by Ken Sherry. 

*This issue's tree tax willbe donated to the national tree 
planting group ‘Greening Australia’, PO Box 9868, 
Sydney, 2000. 
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EARTH GARDEN is Australia's 
original joumal of self-sufficiency and 
alternatives. It is intended as a forum of 
practical ideas, shared knowledge, 
sources and to point towards alternatives 
to unfulfilling consumerist lifestyles. 

It's about putting a roof over your head, 


_ growing your own food organically, 


aiming for appropriate, renewable home 
energy systems, and surviving - and 
thriving - in the city or the bush, with the 
inner changes which follow when you're 
in harmony with Nature. 
Each issue we donate a portion of the 
cover price to a community group in- 
volved in tree planting or forest conser- 
ee pe i to help balance the use of 
artly Eig en. We wou used for print- 
would like to see 


lishers 
a a er pay awer GARDEN, PO Box 
188 Moreland, 3058. Fax: (054) 241743. 


Contributions to EARTH GARDEN 
are welcome —- sharing information and 
experiences with other readers streng- 
thens the network of Earth Gardeners, 
Photos, illustrations and dia- 
grams are important when sending us 
contributions. 
Subscribers are sustainers — for sub- 
scription details see page 56. : 
We welcome advertisements appropriate 
to the aims and ideals of EARTH 
GARDEN, but reserve the right to re- 
fuse ads at our discretion. Write to us 
for display rates. 
Printed by Industrial Printing & 
Publicity, 122 Dover St, Richmond, 
3121, thanks to Alby, Geoff, John, 
Clarence and the crew. 
Distributed to newsagents by Gordon & 
Gotch Ltd, Melbourne. 


Dear readers, 


Welcome to the February issue of Earth Garden. This issue 
of the magazine has been the most hassle-free we've done in the two 
years since we took over from Keith & Irene. It’s great to have a 
bit more time and a bit less pressure to put out the magazine. 

There are two reasons we’ ve found it easier: Deborah and 
Gai help us now with a lot of the workload, and also, we spent five 
days at the Down To Earth Confest on the Murray River at the end 
of December. We thoroughly enjoyed ourselves and came away 
refreshed and enthused about what a great experience festivals and 
Confests can be. 

We tried to explain to some friends why we enjoyed the 
Confest so much and the best we could come up with was that it’s 
like a microcosm of a new society; a society where people take the 
time to be friendly, considerate and caring to each other, and where 
human values and the environment are revered, not what type of car 
you drive or how expensive your clothes are. Normally at any 
gathering of thousands of people there is rubbish floating around — 
I don’t remember seeing one piece of rubbish not placed in its 
appropriate glass, can, paper, compost or non-recyclable bin. The 
dancing, swimming, campside yarns, good food, market stalls and 
facinating people all ensured a great time in a relaxed atmosphere. 

It’s interesting readjusting to our ‘old society’ from the way 
people relate to each other at the Confest. When you walk past 
people at the Confest you’re usually greeted with a smile and 
friendly hello, and you feel very open towards people. That is, until 
the first shop you go into on the way home where you're snubbed 
and served last because you’re a long-haired greenie! 

The Confest organisers have tentatively confirmed that 
there’ll be another one on the same site (near Walwa on the upper 
Murray) next year, and we’ve already marked it on our calendar to 
be there. 

Right now we’re waiting for a very exciting event to take 
place. No, we’re not having another baby (Camille says it’s not her 
turn next time) — we’re waiting for the first sun-ripened tomato to 
turnred. Very exciting. Why, you ask? Because we have a horrible 
bright yellow clay with a thin layer of straw and cow manure for a 
vegie garden here in the bush, and at one stage we despaired of ever 


growing anything. We're about to harvest about 25 varieties of 
vegies and so far this summer we’ ve had plenty of water for them. 

Itmightn’t have been avery sunny summer so far in our part 
of Australia but we’ ve enjoyed listening to every drop of rain as it 
runs into our tank or falls on the garden. There’s nothing like the 
sight of a young corn plant with a great big droplet of water sitting 
in the top of it after a night’s rain. Although it’s only late January 
as we write this, it seems our wish in the December issue for a short 
bushfire season is coming true. We still have a couple more months 
to go before the danger passes but things look promising. 

We always enjoy receiving letters from readers and Earth 
People Write is obviously a popular section of Earth Garden. We 
rarely edit letters, and then only for length — never for meaning or 
sense. Sometimes we wonder if some readers think we only publish 
letters when we agree with the opinions expressed. That’s defi- 
nitely not true. EPW is a forum for all Earth Garden readers and we 
regularly publish letters we don’t necessarily agree with. The 
“great cat debate’ has surprised us somewhat —- we’ re still learning 
after our first two years. We weren’t expecting the level of passion 
aroused by this divisive issue, but one thing now seems clear in the 
six months or so since we published the first letter on the subject. 
People have firmly held opinions on both sides and airing them 
further in Earth Garden is not going to influence many people (we 
certainly aren’t brave enough to offer an opinion on the matter!). 
So, we’ve decided that correspondence is now closed on the subject 
(editors as dictators!). 

Regular contributors, Chris and Rhonda Martin, sent us a 
copy of the beautiful ancient Chinese saying on the back cover of 
this month’s issue of EG. We thought it was moving and a typical 
example of ancient Chinese wisdom and hope you enjoyed it too. 

Apart from the Confest there are two more gatherings 

we’re attending this summer. As we mentioned in the December 
issue we were hoping to participate in the Great Tasmanian Forest 
Walk, and we’ll be walking in the the south west of the State for the 
last week of the walk. At the end of February we’re heading up to 
the Moora-Moora Co-operative (near Healesville in Victoria) to 
join the fun of this long-standing community’s Festival (see the 
advertisement in this issue). Both these events should be great fun 
-—-we always find we get through our Earth Garden work a lot more 
efficiently after we’ve had a break. 
As for the action shot below (which Camille thinks we’re 
a not printing), one day James 
(Alan’s brother) was feeling alittle 
shutter-happy while we were 
trying to herd our chooks into their 
shed before rushing off to Mel- 
bourne on EG tasks. At dusk all 
our chooks automatically head 
home and settle on their perches 
for the night, but before sunset it 
can be a real performance to get 
them in their shed. The chook 
disappearing off to the left at 100 
kmh was our craftiest and favour- 
ite, Miss Light Sussex, and she 
certainly gave Camille a lot of 
exercise for ten minutes or so after 
this shot was taken! 

Happy reading, 


Com Do w Agu 


S 


. Earth People 


Write 


ARE 


Letters to Earth Garden are always very welcome. 


Biding their time 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

We find Earth Garden such an 
informative magazine and it is so inspi- 
rational even to we city dwellers, al- 
though we do hope to leave polluted, 
crowded Sydney in two months time. 
We plan to settle in sunny Queensland, 
on the Gold Coast where we hope to set 
up our naturopathic practice. 

Later we wish to move into the 
Hinterland and try being somewhat self- 
sufficient. We believe, like so many 
other people, that the Earth may suffer 
shifts of axis and severe weather 
changes soon due to the Greenhouse 
effect. Even if by some chance this does 
not eventuate we still wish to be away 
from the city and its crime and pollution 
and city living’s ability to make us to- 
tally dependent. 

Here we have no control over our 
food supply, which can be irradiated, or 
kept in cold storage for weeks or have 
chemical additives galore added with- 
out our knowledge. 

Organic gardening in a place 
which we can call our own with no 
neighbours above, below and on either 
side will be heaven for us, since we now 
live in one of those high rise apartment 
buildings where the neighbours com- 
plain if we water our plants on the bal- 
cony! Thank you for a wonderful maga- 
zine. With love, 

Karen & George Fiala, Bondi, NSW. 


Any land available? 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

Is there anyone that can help with 
ideas on how to make a drink from 
fermented fruit without making poison? 


Also, is anyone interested in sell- 
ing a small acreage in the Maleny, 
Kenilworth, Montville, Howard, 
Woodgate or Maryborough area? We 
only have limited funds and would like 
to establish a place on biodynamic prin- 
ciples — replenishing Earth and trees. 

Perhaps someone would con- 
sider a deposit, with monthly payments 
after that until we own the land? 

Anyway, best wishes to all. 
Kenand Lisa Coleman, 3/29 Johnston 
Street, Southport, Qld, 4215. 


Stump burning 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

Hi there. Can anyone out there 
help me? I have heard of burning tree 
stumps using a 44 gallon drum (or other 
sized receptacle) on the principle of a 
chip heater. The burning stump is then 
self sustaining, therefore not needing 
copious amounts of fuel. What I need is 
the sizes/ratios of the chimney, air fun- 
nel or air vent. I have heard of these 
drums burning a green stump to one 
metre underground. Hoping to hear 
from yousoon. Best wishes toall of you. 
Thank you for a great magazine. Yours 
in Earth Garden. 

Mike Ehlen, “Wandong”’, Baradine, 
NSW, 2396. 


Dear Alan and Camille, 

Iam pleased that readers enjoyed 
our city-to-country changes and experi- 
ences*. We have added to these over 
recent months. I am also delighted that 
some readers can detect rosy idealism in 
our attitudes. After having put our- 
selves and our daughters through uni- 
versity, I thought there was precious 
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little of that left! And If I have escaped 
to the country to write books and grow 
vegies, and dared to bring my desexed 
male cat with me, I doubt if I will have 
wrought great havoc and destruction 
upon this Earth. Notas muchas the mis- 
sionaries anyway, with or without cats. 
I would like to offer whole- 
hearted support for Robert Rich’s argu- 
ments and opinions concerning the 
damage missionaries have caused by 
undermining and destroyifg that which 
has underpinned whole cultures (EG 62, 
page 42). Ihave just finished writing 27 
history books destined for the shelves of 
upper primary and lower secondary 
schools in Australia and America. 
Twenty of these books were on civilisa- 
tions and cultures of the past. In practi- 
cally all cases, the largest part of the 
blame for the decline of most of these 
great civilisations can be apportioned to 
the meddling in that culture of Christian 
missionaries. Traders with guns, sol- 
diers and colonisers were also destruc- 
tive, but left to themselves these may 
have only had short term effects. But 
however well intentioned, the activities 
of missionaries have usually had long 
term negative effects on any society and 
culture. The missionary spiritat worstis 
chauvinistic, patronising and designed 
to teach dependence; and at best it shows 
scant regard for, and little understanding 
of, that which it attempts to replace. 
The destruction of advanced 
civilisations and cultures, together with 
their vast reservoirs of knowledge, 
shows what white man’s religion is 


*Pamela contributed articles for Earth 
Garden in EGs 58, 59 and 60. 


really capable of doing and is designed 
to do. Itis about time Christian mission- 
aries respected the rights of others to 
believe in whatever makes the world 
meaningful to them and to leave well 
enough alone. 

Pamela Odijk, Kempsey, NSW. 


Herb-growing facts wanted 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

The other day was the first time 
we came across Earth Garden and we are 
really impressed. Reading the letters 
and articles gives one hope to keep on 
trying for our own piece of heaven — a 
few acres we hope. 

We live in the West, but hope- 
fully we will be able to go back to 
Queensland, probably around the Rock- 
hampton area. Our goal is to try and 
make a living for ourselves. With this in 
mind, we have been trying to find infor- 
mation on growing herbs commercially 
but so far without any success. Would 
you be able to help in this matter by 
supplying us with the necessary infor- 
mation or putting us in contact with 
someone who can? Information such as 
— for a venture like this to succeed in 
such a climate as central Queensland. 
Which herbs would be most viable, 
where would you obtain the seed, sup- 
ply etc, and any other information for 
this venture to succeed. 

Thank you for your time in tak- 
ing to read this letter and we look for- 
ward to your reply. Yours faithfully, 
Mr & Mrs J R Mackay, 3 Bryant 
Close, Bunbury, WA, 6230. 


In EG 61 John Muldoon of Numulgi 
Herbs writes about his commercial herb 
growing venture and States that Austra- 
lia imports 97 percent of allits herbs. In 
EGs 57 to 62 the Australian Herb Soci- 
ety has unclassified advertisements. 
The Society has a quarterly magazine, 
access to a ‘seed bank’ and an extensive 
tape lending library (Write to: The 
Secretary, PO Box 110, Mapleton, 
QLD, 4560). These two contacts would 
be a good place to start for anyone 
interested in this area of horticulture. 
—Camiille. 


EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 


White ants, home schooling 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

Could someone please help us. 
Weare interested in alternative or home 
schooling for our child. Also we need 
help to get rid of white ants from our 
block of ground. They are killing all our 
fruit trees. Please write and let us know. 
All the best to fellow readers. 

Bill & Betty, 20 Marion Street, Char- 
ters Towers, Qld, 4820. 


In EG 64 we ran some articles on alter- 
native/home schooling and addresses of 
groups involved in this area. We are 
also interested in any ‘recipes’ readers 
may have for organic control of white 
ants. 

Eight years ago I worked in a 
plant nursery, and enjoyed my work. 
Many months after starting work a new 
condition was added to my employment. 
I was subsequently sacked for refusing 
to spray what I considered to be danger- 
ous chemicals on the plants, even with 
the (grossly inadequate) protection 
provided. It is becoming increasingly 
obvious throughout the world that there 
is no such thing as a ‘safe minimum 
dose’ of any manufactured chemical 
designed to kill plants, insects or ani- 
mals. 

The encouraging aspect of all 
this is that people are researching or- 
ganic alternatives to manufactured 
chemicals. With organic ‘recipes’ from 
people such as Jackie French which 
have been published in Eartrh Garden 
in recent times there is now no excuse 
for anyone using artificial poisons in the 
home garden. In the near future 
braodacre farmers will begin to adopt 
organic, biological and biodynamic 
sprays ona wider scale if they are going 
to hand on their farms to future genera- 
tions in any useable condition. 

—Alan. 


Use the mould-board 
plough and ruin the soil 
Dear readers, 

If one were to create a museum of 
things ruinous to the land and ecology, 
the single-furrow mould-board plough 
should be the prime exhibit. 
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Perhaps a century ago farmers 
realised the disastrous effect of this 
implement on the soil and superseded it. 
First by the wheeled mould-board 
plough, then the stump-jump (mould- 
board) plough, then came the invention 
of the Wimmera scarifier, the combine 
(drill-and-cultivator), then the disc- 
plough, and finally the chisel plough 
and its variant the Wallace Plough. The 
mould-board plough was left to rust in 
the corner of the paddock. 

Now there is a school of thought 
which believes that the farmer is the 
enemy of the soil and is only interested 
in ripping the guts out of it. This ne- 
glects the inherited know-how of a pro- 
fession thousands of years old, at once 
concerted as hell and highly experimen- 
tal. Farming is the farmer’s livelihood 
and a life-time job, and most farmers 
wish to pass on their farm to their chil- 
dren in better condition than they got it. 
They are aware of problems and they do 
tackle them. They tackled the mould- 
board plough a century ago. It is just as 
well that you know why they tossed the 
things away to rust and why you should 
toss them away too. 

All mould-board ploughs com- 
pletely invert the soil and the micro- 
organisms it contains. Most of these 
micro-organisms are rigidly stratified. 
The process kills the weeds magnifi- 
cently and also immense numbers of 
these micro-organisms on which the 
fertility of the soil depends. The health 
of the soil is thereby much reduced. This 
cutting and inverting of the soil takes a 
lot of power, with the share acting as a 
wedge, and the energy used to cut and 
invert the soil is equalled by the pressure 
of the share on the subsoil which it 
viciously compacts. The wheeled 
ploughs lessened this a little. The sec- 
ond effect of the bottom of the share is to 
seal the subsoil (which is clay), a prac- 
tice familiar to any potter. This stops the 
penetration of moisture, micro-organ- 
isms . . . in fact the subsoil is sealed off. 

On top of this pan lays a fine, 
dessicated topsoil, a prey to drying and 
waterlogging as well as water and wind 
erosion. Many havebeen the ideas to get 
rid of these pans, one of the most ingen- 


the name on the road. I was looking ata plague of grasshop- 
pers, and thought: “That’s just like me, hopping into aplace, 
making a big noise and moving on.” 

“Tuse an egg tempura to paint with. That’s what the 
Belgian masters used. You just add the pigment to the egg 
yolk; add more egg yolk for more gloss. It takes about a year 
for the colours to settle down. But I hope my puppets are still 
working a hundred years from now; two, three hundred years 
and their colours will still be good,” says Grasshopper. 

“Puppetry has changed. Once it was just a story told 
with wooden people. Now it’s become theatre, it’s gone into 
a whole world where human actors can’t go. It’s no longer 
just marionettes moving around. You see the puppet han- 
dlers too; you use your whole body. Some people don’t call 
it puppetry anymore, but the Theatre of Objects. 

Puppets go beyond humanactors. You see two actors 
kiss on stage, and they’re thinking about something else, 
whether they want to kiss that person or not. When two 
puppets kiss it’s the whole world. The whole appearance of 
a puppet can tell a story. One bloke I knew was 
giving a show about war; his soldier puppet had 
half his face carved away; it told you exactly 
what war was about, you didn’t need any other 
statement at all. Actors are stuck with the way 
the human body looks. You don’t have any 
limits with puppets. With my story about two 
pairs of shoes, you’re ina world where no human 
actors can go. With puppets you get two dimen- 
sions: the way they look and the story itself. 

Actors rely on words. Puppets are action, 
movement. You can give your puppet words, but 
they’re just cream on the cake. 

Newcomers to puppets give them a lot of 
lines. For me puppets are a clash of visual 
images. I create them with my body and with my 
mind. With puppets my vocabulary is limitless. 
I can bring images together and make a world. 

The traditional ‘punch’ figure never 
spoke with a human voice, but with a whistle. 
They are beyond humanity. The puppet is not 
one person, but people, not a dog but all dogs. 
They represent everything, all the greedy people 
in the world, all the tragic things that have ever 
happened. Puppets are from the gods. Even 
primitive tribes have puppets — never human, 
never an accurate human image, never to closc to 
sacrilege. When a clown dies on stage it is every 
clown; when puppets show tragedy it is every 
tragedy ever known. A puppet is universal.” 

“And of course I can perform in any 
country I like. I started performing in 1979. I’d 
been a Protestant clergyman in New Zealand for 


Grasshopper's puppets are all handcarved 
from old fruit wood: he never cuts down trees 
for materials. 


six years. Then I resigned. I’d always been attracted to 
theatre and dance, and now I started getting involved with 
my kids at preschool, and so I trained as a preschool teacher 
with the Play Centres Association in New Zealand. And one 


day I thought: “Ill play them some music. I started singing 


and dancing, and I wrote a book on music and preschool. I 
was still feeling my way around. 

Then came midwinter 1979. Winter is a big thing in 
Dunedin. I sewed up a clown costume and took my accor- 
dion out into the street and someone handed me 20 cents, and 
that was my first money as a clown. 

After that I worked with a crazy theatre company for 
nine months. I learnt masks and makeup. I still needed to 
work with other people then. When the theatre folded I 
thought: I’1l make them. 

That was in the 1980s, and I made my own puppets. 
My marriage had broken up, I felt I needed to get away for 
a while and learn, so I took a ship and came to Sydney and 
when I got off there was the marionette theatre. 


ious being the boring of innumerable 
holes to be filled with an explosive 
charge and exploded! But the pans 
remained until the advent of the chisel 
plough and it takes many seasons using 
these to destroy that pan and reunite the 
top and subsoils into a biological whole. 

Farmers were aware of these 
pans and their ruinous nature and tried to 
get rid of them, usually in vain, but more 
importantly they realised what caused 
them and dumped it and invented other 
machinery that would not make pans. 

The stump-jump ploughs are 
‘working’ all the time so that they leave 
arough and uneven bottom which is not 
quite as bad and the sealing is very much 
less. The advent of the Wimmera scari- 
fier (which incorporates the stump- 
jump principle) does not invert the soil 
and also allows the working of soils with 
a great deal of debris so that the humus 
level of the soil is increased. Although 
the disc plough partly inverts the soil it 
shatters it so that the effect is minimised. 
Using weedicides and sod-seeding was 
a further refinement to prevent any pan 
forming and preserving the soil struc- 
ture. The Fukuoka “One Straw Revolu- 
tion’ uses the minimum of tillage, rely- 
ing as much as possible for the mulch 
formed by the preceding crop to cover 
and protect the next. 

The chisel plough does not 
plough in the accepted sense. This 
implementis solely for renovating soils, 
and if the soil is to be also cultivated a 
scarifier is also used. The chisel plough 
is used only two inches deeper than the 
previous ploughing so that the soil depth 
is increased about two inches per year. 

The only place for a single-for- 
row mould-board plough is making 
drains and gutters where its sealing and 
inversion of topsoil is required. Other- 
wise don’t use them, they have ruined 
more soil in Australia than all other bad 
farming practices put together. 

John J Alderson, Havelock, Victoria. 


Cheap land inquiries 
Dear Alan and readers, 

Thank you Alan for your letter 
which arrived today. We are both much 


relaxed these days — perhaps a confi- 
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dence arising out of inner strength. 
Your comments are akin to our heart and 
we wish you ‘all well’ in your endeav- 
ours. 

Thank you for printing our letter 
(in EG 63, page 6). We have had numer- 
ous letters, all of which to date have been 
answered. (Thank you to those who 
thoughtfully enclosed a SAE). To those 
who wrote we say a collective ‘Thank- 
you’: there were some lovely thoughts 
expressed, and encouragement to us 
personally. 

Perhaps the theme that emerged 
from the letters was one of positive 
action. By action I do not necessarily 
mean everyone was running out and 
buying land. Perhaps the opposite. 
People were making minor decisions 
which would have a long term benefit. 
They were building foundations, and the 
basic building block as we see itis one of 
changing attitudes. Writers were not 
looking for an escape, they were con- 
structively taking change of their lives. 
They were accepting responsibility for 
themselves. This is exciting. It means 
that we can do without the propaganda 
initiated from Canberra and the fa- 
voured few. We can take care of our- 
selves, and do a better job than any 
government department. It is voting 
with the feet. 

Already we can all see evidence 
of our ‘movement’ affecting business. 
Grain growers and graziers are seeing 
the economic benefits in organic farm- 
ing, and are switching to natural meth- 
ods. Field days are being held to pro- 
mote and exchange information and 
these are the ‘big’ boys. The rush will 
become a stampede once the realisation 
seeps through these conservative gen- 
tlemen. 


The problem is not as simple as 
dwindling resources, the ozone layer or 
the greenhouse effect . . . the problem is 
us. While our attitude is one of crying 
for more we will no doubt be fed, but we 
forfeit the right to indicate how and 
where that food may have came from. 
But by doing something, however 
small, for ourselves we assert our indi- 
viduality and accept responsibility for 
our own situation. The message in this 
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capitalist society, doesn't go unnoticed. 

To those of you who inquired 
about the land for sale we have written 
but there may be others wondering. 
These blocks were half an acre in size at 
the township of Mingela some 90 km 
west of Townsville and about 40 km east 
of Charters Towers. The area is hot and 
arid with about 24 inches rainfall per 
year (but no one can recall the last time 
24 inches fell). Itis on the bitumen, with 
services other than water. 

About two years ago the Dal- 
rymple Shire Council offered for tender 
four blocks. A neighbour and ourselves 
settled with the council, but the other 
two blocks remained unsettled . . . until 
I inquired about them. Then, almost 
instant action, following two years of 
inaction, resulted in the blocks being 
settled. We understand that the purchas- 
ing party was also affected by the gold 
prospecting and mining taking place in 
that part of the country, and was getting 
in for the kill. Perhaps we are being 
unfair, but the end result is,that the land 
has now been sold. Such is greed. 

Thank you for Earth Garden. 
Thank you readers. We feel much 
stronger as a result of your letters and 
prayers. In peace and love, 

John and Leah, Clermont, Qld. 


A sorry tale 
Dear readers, 

Four years ago, I lived by the sea 
in the Cape York bush. The first dry 
found me battling for drinking water. I 
was told of a waterhole 15 miles away 
on a very rough bush track cut up by 
4WD vehicles. So I loaded my ute up 
with three 44 gallon drums, two 2 gallon 
buckets and a clean funnel. I parked the 
ute on the top of a cliff and slid down the 
cliff with two buckets, walked over 
rocks, dipped the buckets full, went 
back up the cliff, very carefully placed 
the buckets on the ute tray and poured 
into the first of the 44 gallon drums. 

Now anyone reading this can 
stop a minute and calculate how many 
buckets and how many times I slid down 
the cliff (don’t forget spillage, slips and 
splash overs). Water, ute and me then 
very slowly drove back to the tin shack. 


Here the water was siphoned into a tank 
tenderly and strongly repaired, sat up on 
a stump with a dipper and mug, no tap. 

Along comes a tourist family, 
stop by the shack, ask me this, ask me 
that. So bushie says, “Have a chat, have 
a cuppa.” 

“Okay, we'll set up camp first,” 
say the tourists. Off I go to get extra 
timber for the billy. On return here they 
are grouped around my tank, pouring 
dippers full of water over their heads 
(not once either). Well the bushie’s 
language was exotic. No chat, no cuppa 
and less water. 

Next wet season two couples 
camp near my tin shack. They build a 
camp for the wet from bark and poles. 
Well there was lots of laughter, lotsa 
fights, again exotic language. But no 
one bothered me. Because the track was 
impassable, I had to find another source 
of water as the tank would last only so 
long. The two women Daisy and Nora 
arrived at my door. I was invited to have 
supper at their camp. Off I went, and on 
the way I passed two holes dug in the 
beach sand, both half full of water. 
Bobbie and Alfie explained how drink- 
ing water is trapped. Sono more worries 
about water for drinking and bathing. 

Dry season comes, my friends 
are off. So I’m alone again. Tourists 
arrive and drive into their abandoned 
camp. First they pull the bark roof down 
and use it for fire, then the poles go up in 
flames. The beach wells weren’t empty 
— all you did was dig out the sand by 
hand and lo and behold you had pure and 
sweet water. Guess what went into the 
wells. They put their rubbish into them! 
End of my story, 

Sea Biscuit, Ravenshoe, North 
Queensland. 


NSW south coast in danger 
Dear Alan and Camille, 

I am writing to Earth Garden in 
the hope that you will publish my letter, 
and that readers will respond. I, with my 
family, live on 30 acres on the Far South 
Coast of New South Wales, an area 
chosen for its relatively unspoilt beauty. 
Many people in the Bega Valley are 
currently involved in two important 
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environmental battles — one regarding 
the protection of a vital water catch- 
ment, the other in regard to coastal 
development. 

Firstly, the Tantawanglo Water 
Catchment, in the Glenbog State Forest, 
has been selected by the Forestry Com- 
mission of New South Wales for a ‘trial 
logging’, todetermine the medium-term 
effects of logging in the area. This 
catchment supplies 40 percent of the 
water needs for the Bega Valley Shire, 
and is on the Register of the National 
Estate. The Forestry Commission has, 
in the local media, tried to downplay the 
importance of the area as a water catch- 
ment. 

During the recent drought, and 
before trial logging, the Tantawanglo 
River dried up completely. This, of 
course, had a disastrous effect on farm- 
ers, local residents, not to mention the 
tourist industry, as it occurred during the 
1983 holiday season. Water restrictions 
were in force. No water was to be used 
between 10 am and 4 pm, holidaymak- 
ers returned home (presumably many to 
Sydney, Melbourne and Canberra) and 
water had to be carted by tanker to 
supply the district. Local people had no 
cities to return to, with a guaranteed 24 
hour water supply. Metropolitan water 
catchments are protected; it makes good 
sense to do so as water is vital to all. It 
angers many that the Greiner govern- 
ment is prepared to give away a water 
supply for the sake of the quick dollar 
return of the timber industry, much of 
which is Japanese controlled. 

The decisions affecting the 
people and natural environment in this 
area are being made by the bureaucrats 
of the CSIRO in Canberra, the Forestry 
Commission of New South Wales, and 
the State politicians in Sydney. The 
State Government would never embark 
on this course if it affected the water 
supply of the Sydney dam system — no, 
there would be too many votes atrisk. It 
is heartening to see the co-operation of 
many different people in this dispute. 
Those opposed to the actions of the 
Commission include farmers, tourist 
operators and concerned citizens. 

This co-operation has also been 
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in force with another dispute, the Pro- 
posed 7L zoning of part of the coastal 
area by the Bega Valley Shire Council. 
Currently, coastal areas are protected 
from large scale development, with re- 
strictions on the size of subdivision. The 
proposed new zoning will allow for 
subdivision down to two hectares in 
these areas, allowing further develop- 
ment to occur. Many people are at- 
tracted to the Bega Valley because of its 
relatively undeveloped and natural 
coastline. It is one of the few coastal 
areas of New South Wales untouched by 
Gold Coast style development. Despite 
this, and over 180 submissions from 
varied interest groups opposed to the 
rezoning of coastal areas, the Bega 
Valley Shire Council is determined to 
forge ahead with the rezoning, accusing 
its opponents of being uninformed. It 
seems that the voice most councillors 
listen to is that of the developers. 

If you’ve ever enjoyed a holiday 
in this tranquil area and feel strongly 
about keeping it that way, please write 
urgently to the Minister for Planning, 
David Hay, Parliament House, and the 
Premier, Mr Greiner, Parliament House, 
Sydney, 2000. With regards to the threat 
to the Tantawanglo Catchment Area, a 
letter to the Minister for Environment, 
Mr Tim Moore, and the Minister for 
Natural Resources, Mr Ian Causley as 
well as the New South Wales Premier, 
Mr Greiner, would lend support to those 
fighting for the preservation of a vital 
water catchment area. Thank you. 
Amanda Richmond, ‘Eridanus’, 
Cobargo-Bermagin, via Bega, NSW. 


Mushroom picking 
Dear Alan and Camille, 

Christmas is only a few days past 
and probably the best present we re- 
ceived here is rain. Another gift we 
receive with the rain is the mushrooms. 
I have had nourishing free feeds every 
day this week and it amazes me that 
there are not more people out looking for 
these delicacies. As a child, I always 
looked forward to the mushroom gath- 
ering with my father and brother and my 
grandchildren love to come with me on 
our treasure hunts. 


I admit that care should be taken 
in gathering mushrooms to make sure 
the underside is pink and not white. 
Also, each should be inspected for tiny 
grubs in the stem which at times are 
prevalent in some areas. Yesterday, I 
had an added bonus — large puffballs. 
Like most people, I thought they were 
poisonous and used to kick them out of 
the ground, but I had remembered read- 
ing somewhere that they were edible. 

Icame home tocheck in my copy 
of Wild Food in Australia by AB & JW 
Cribb and sure enough all the details 
were there. Last night we had a deli- 
cious meal on beautiful white puffball 
steaks. They have to be fresh as they 
soon turn yellow, then brown and col- 
lapse into tiny spores. Some of the ones 
I picked were about 9 cm in diameter. It 
is great to know that scientists are doing 
research into our native Australian 
plants. It is a pity that the early settlers 
did not learn from the marvellous cul- 
ture our Aborigines had instead of trying 
to destroy it and ruin this country with 
European arrogance and practices. 

It is great to see that governments 
have taken notice of all the Earth Garden 
type people who are making others 
aware of past mistaken practices and 
bringing in changes to agricultural prac- 
tices and the use of pesticides, etc. A 
few more TV programmes in the vein of 
‘The Bush Tucker Man’ instead of the 
endless lines of ‘soapies’ might help to 
make everyone learn more and think 
about our lifestyles instead of living a 
world of make-believe. I must stress 
that before any wild food is eaten please 
get factual knowledge of what you are 
contemplating eating. May 1989 be a 
great year. 

Chelmer Roots, Biloela, Queensland. 


Termite problems again 
Dear friends, 

Iam seeking advice on how torid 
my house of termites. So far they have 
settled in two rooms on the south side 
but are moving quite rapidly into every 
nook and cranny they find. As Ihave not 
used poisons or insecticides for many 
years I am seeking an organic way of 
persuading these little fellows to leave. 
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I hope there is someone out there who 
can offer me some advice before my 
home falls into the river. Wishing you 
all peace and harmony in 1989. 
Jennifer Hewison, Lot 406 Old Ferry 
Road, Illawong, NSW, 2234. 


Dear readers, 

We are very keen to hear from 
anyone who has possible organic solu- 
tions to this problem. Please write di- 
rectly to Jennifer, or to us at RMB 427 
Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 

—Camille & Alan. 


Battery problems 
not solved 
Dear Camille & Alan, 

The letters in EG 64 from BP 
Solar and Century Yasa make interest- 
ing reading but are of little solace to us. 
What is particularly annoying is the 
Statement by Century that they were 
aware of some of the problems as early 
as 1982. Our PG 613 batteries were 
purchased in 1984 and the PG 227 were 
bought in September 1985 at least three 
years after the problems developed. 

Both sets of batteries were pur- 
chased from a member of the Appropri- 
ate Technology Retailers’ Association 
and his catalogue stated, “These batter- 
ies are ideally suited to home lighting — 
we know of many owners who have had 
theirs in excess of ten years and are still 
going strong.” 

This conflicts with Century’s 
suggestion that we were fortunate to get 
four years out of our PG 613 batteries. 
We would also like to warn people to 
ensure that any batteries they purchase 
for wiring in series, for example 6 X 2v, 
are of the same age. Four of the twelve 
batteries that we were sold for our 24v 
system were at leasta year older than the 
rest. Although they were new they had 
a different colour coding on the termi- 
nals and the separation plates were a 
different shade of pink. This was 
brought to the attention of both the re- 
tailer and Century who both thought 
they were just a different batch. 

How did we find out? Century 
stamped a date showing the month and 
year of manufacture on the terminal of 
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each battery. We only decoded this 
when the older batteries, well before 
time, started to break down and noticed 
that there were several different series of 
numbers on them. 

In an earlier issue of Earth Gar- 
den Peter Pedals has warned people not 
to mix old and new batteries because of 
different resistance levels. However we 
are simply not able to afford $4,000 
worth of Nicad batteries at this stage. 
Also alarming is the fact that news of 
these problems with Century doesn’t 
seem to be filtering down to other small 
retailers. Our local hardware shop, 
which in the past has sold PG series 
batteries for solar power, received a visit 
from its local field distributor at least 
two months after our raising the prob- 
lem with Century. There was absolutely 
no mention that they were unsuitable for 
solar power generation despite the fact 
that they had one on display. 

Some mention was made by BP 
about warranty period and getting what 
you paid for. When we purchased both 
sets of batteries the warranty period was 
at least 12 months. The inference about 
cheap batteries is also unreasonable. At 
1988 prices we would have paid $1800 
for 230 AH of 24v storage for the PG 
227. That is definitely not cheap. We 
have never let any of our banks drop 
below 75 percent and firmly believe that 
the time frame suggested by the retailer 
is what we should have achieved. 

If there has been a change in 
battery design or recommendation we 
believe that the companies have at least 
a moral obligation to inform retailers 
and prospective users. 

Chris & Rhonda Martin, Coonaba- 
rabran, New South Wales. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE 
SUSTAINERS 


Please see 


page 56 for 
sustenance 
details. 


The puppet maker of Braidwood 


Grasshopper and his puppets from the Gods 


by Jackie French 
Braidwood, New South Wales. 


Braidwood in southern New South Wales. We’re ina 

small shop across the road from the baker’s. The door 

is open, and people drop in. They sit on the bright red 

benches to talk about puppets, or carving, or about a nice bit 

of willow wood beside the road. Grasshopper sits drinking 
coffee, cap on bald head. 

Next to us is a table of tools, half carved bodies and 

small puppet faces, hand carved and vivid, a puppet hospital 


È SATURDAY moming in the main street of 


in the window, bright red seats in front of ‘the smallest 
puppet theatre in Australia’. 

This is a place where puppets are made —— for 
Grasshopper’s own work, and for other professionals, for 
clowns and theatres and school teachers. A Grasshopper 
clown costs around $300 to $400, all hand carved, with faces 
and hands of pear or plum or walnut; incredibly textured fruit 
woods that polish smoothly and come alive. 

“You can depend on fruit wood,” says Grasshopper. 
“You know the fingers won’t break. You can carve the 
smallest detail and it’ll last a hundred years. I’ve been using 
osage orange too. It’s a flexible wood, very pale and close 
textured,” he says. 

“TI never cut down a tree to make a puppet. 
It’s all found wood, but you have to choose it 
carefully. Most of it I find beside the road, where 
the council have been bulldozing, or someone 
comes in and says: “I’ ve gotan old tree”, and you 
go out and find it’s walnut — they haven’t 
wanted to burn it because the wood looks so nice. 

“I use willow for whe torsos. I don’t have 
to trust its strength and I can work quickly with 
it, hollow it out for the strings.” 

Most people think of puppets as small 
people dangling on strings. For me puppets are 
about images. You start with the idea, the story. 
You think: “What do I want to say?” Then I ask 
myself, “What is the best image I can use to tell 
that story?” 

“One of the most recent shows I did was 
‘The Secret Lives of Shoes’ — what shoes get up 
to when we’re sleeping. I got the idea from the 
sound of high heels tapping down the pavement. 
But when I’d made the puppets they changed the 
whole conception for me. 

“It’s like puppets from the Gods. It hap- 
pens all the time. I don’t ever write the scripts till 
I’ve made the puppets. Puppets aren’t just little 
people strung together. They are images come 
alive that can show something.” 

Grasshopper had another name once, but 
no one used it. “I’d ring up and they’d say, 
“Who? Oh, you mean Grasshopper the Clown.” 
It was too confusing having two identities, so 
now I’m legally Grasshopper. It’s easier. I got 


Grasshopper with some of his puppets at his 
shop in the main street of Braidwood. 


Well, I was carrying everything on my back then, 
wearing my costume, top hat and tails and carrying my 
accordion, and as I went around to the theatre tourists started 
taking photos of me and one bloke yelled out, “Give us a 
song on the accordion.” SoI started playing, and they started 
tossing in money, and I started busking, quite accidentally. 

Then a few weeks later, down in Kings Cross Station 
a complete stranger walked up to me and said: ‘There’s a 
circus down in 
Wollongong needs 
aclown, why don’t 
you apply?’ He 
said, ‘Give me a 
ring tonight. PH 
see if they'll take 
you.’ And they 
did. They liked me 
and I joined them 
and then the trucks 
broke down com- 
ing up the Clyde, 
and that was how I 
came to Braid- 
wood. I started to 
work with Blue 
Folk, then we 
started our own 
company.” 

From there 
Grasshopper has 
studied theatre and 
mime in Amster- 
dam and with the 
Sydney Dance 
Company. He has 
studied with the 
legendary puppet 
masters Philippe 
and Mary Gentry 
of France, and 
worked in Europe 
as a theatre direc- 
tor, and at the Ade- 
laide festival. He 
organised the First 
New Zealand Pup- 
pet Festival and 
was a guest at the 
Micro-Macro Fes- 
tival in Northern 
Italy. From there he cycled over 2,000 kilometres around 
southern Europe, performing in piazzas as he went. 

“I came back to Braidwood last year. My friends are 
here. I wanted to settle down. The economies of living ina 
small town are obvious. In Sydney I was paying $80 for a 


The puppets are painted with an egg tempura in the tradition of the 
Belgian masters. The pigment is added to the egg yolk. 
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room. Here I have a shop front in the main street and a flat. 
Butit’s more than that. Sydney is wonderful for performing, 
but not for living, not for creating. The noise, the violence 
gets in the way. Here I can go out and find wood and let 
things flow and talk to people,” says Grasshopper. 

As we talk small faces peer in the window. Kids drag 
parents in to have a look. Passersby stop to chat about bits 


of wood, horses or the weather. 
In the win- 


dow a sign says: 
‘Papa Gessepe’s 
Puppet Hospital’. 
There’s an old pup- 
pet in bed. “That’s 
Hannah’s. Her 
mother’s bringing 
her in for it tomor- 
row. I mend pup- 
pets for nothing the 
first time, but not 
after that. If a pup- 
pet is hurt the sec- 
ond time it means 
they’ ve been badly 
treated. 

“I play to 
anyone, but I love 
the preschoolers 
and the elderly. 
That’s where the 
magic is. They let 
go and believe. 
You play to them 
and the magic 
comes back to you. 
I’m not into fame 
anymore. I reckon 
I’ve played to eight 
million people, not 
counting movies. 
Now I’m making 
images for myself, 
Pm working my 
own ideas out. It’s 
my way of discov- 
ering myself. It’s 
my way of giving 
to other people. 
When I was a cler- 
gyman I used to 
give people words. I’ve gone beyond that now. I’m giving 
them images. !’ve been travelling for 20 years. Now I’ve 
stopped.” 

Grasshopper can be contacted at his shop in Braidwood be- 
tween 10 and 5 pm, or on (048) 461198, evenings only. 
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Life with animals in the bush 


by Carolyn Burgess 
Armidale, New South Wales. 


NIMALS are part of our lives in the bush. Wild or 
A domestic, they’re always with us. Over the years 

there have been many incidents I remember. 
Some good, some bad, but all unforgettable. Here is a 
sampling. 


The dog 


Iknow many people have their dogs in the house with 
them. Not me. Our dog definitely got too smart for its own 
good. Wirry loved comfort and hard lino floors. Well, they 
weren’t fit fora dog. At first Keith and I couldn’t understand 
why we were cold. (Although this was the Northern Terri- 
tory, some of those inland dry season nights are cold). In the 
dark the blanket had disappeared. Searching with the torch 
located the blanket. Under Wirry. We replaced the blanket 
and stayed awake to see what would happen. The dim 
outline of Wirry slipped in and, deftly picking up the blanket 
hem in his teeth, sneaked out. Instant eviction! Now we live 
in New England and I’m 
definitely not going to soften. 
I need the blanket. 

Wirry had a very 
strange habit. As we drove 
along bush tracks, with him 
in the back of the ute, he 
would snap at the spear grass 
and low hanging leaves. We 
would often hear him sneeze 
and, turning, see him spit out 
mouthfuls of grass and 
leaves. It’s a wonder he 
didn’t cut his mouth to 
shreds. On one trip we could 
hear the regular snap of 
Wirry’s jaws, then a bang, 
and nothing. Looking back we saw Wirry hanging by his 
teeth from a tree! He’d finally met his match. We retrieved 
him and continued, still hearing the regular snap of his jaws. 


A duck 


Once a wild duck made a landing on what it thought 
was anew pond. It was our roof, made of shiny new metal. 
The surprised duck shot under the roof and straight in our 
open bedroom door. Getting hit in the dark, while asleep, by 
a crash-landing irate duck is no joke. Eventually the duck 
flew off, swearing, into the night. 


A snake and a bitey 
Snakes are one form of wildlife I have mixed feelings 
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about. As long as they snake about in the bush I leave them 
alone and all is well. We only had a few encounters with 
snakes. Undoubtedly the worst happened to Keith. One hot 
day he went into our bedroom to put our baby son in his cot. 
Curled up in the sheets was a brown snake. That gave me the 
horrors for weeks. Not least by pondering how it came to be 
inthe bedroom. Another unwelcome visitor in our bedroom 
was a scorpion under my pillow. I found it the hard way! 
There was no sleep for me that night. 


A horse 

Once, in the days when we lived in a caravan, I was 
relaxing in the bedroom. I heard a banging in the end of the 
van. Looking through the curtains I saw . . . a horse. Gates 
that should have been shut weren’t and Rubin had found his 
way into our van to check it out. Rubin was a pushy horse. 
Seeing me, and thinking I might have food about my person, 
he tried to get into the bedroom. 

I’d seen Keith handle horses and knew the way he got 
them to back up. So, being very brave I put my arm on 
Rubin’s neck and tapping his shoulder gently with the other 
hand, ordered him to back up. I 
have a way with animals: one 
word from me and they do ex- 
actly as they please. Pushing 
past Rubin was out of the ques- 
tion. His rear end was a health 
hazard. In the end Ihad to climb 
out the window and tempt him 
out with a bowl of dog food. 


The bandicoots 

Before we moved out 
bush we would go camping 
every weekend. Once we took 
a good friend who was very 
‘citified’. Outdoor to him wasa 
suburban park. He was a source 
of quiet amusement to us as he struggled with sitting on the 
ground, going to the toilet with a shovel and putting up tents. 
We were camping in a place used fairly frequently and in a 
nearby gully was a tip. During the night we could hear 
rattling and scuttling from that direction. We were woken in 
the small hours by our friend’s screams that a wild animal 
was in his tent. We arrived with torches to see two fat 
bandicoots peering out from in his bedding, as he leapt and 
shouted outside. They scuttled into the night wondering 
what all the fuss was about. We all settled down again. 


The birds 


Birds are one of the great joys of bush life. As I write 


this I can hear five different birds around me. Keith is good 
at whistling and sometimes imitates the calls as he goes 
about his chores. When we first moved to New England we 
first heard the currawongs. Keith would whistle to them as 
he worked. One bird was very taken by this and over the 
weeks would come very close to inspect this strange animal 
that sounded like another currawong. Soon he brought a 
friend. Keith started feeding them. The birds would come 
when he called and would follow him, flying from tree to tree 
as he roamed the bush. They even took to following me 
although I never called them. Then we had to move. We 
sometimes wonder if they are still there and what they 
thought of it all. 


The crocs 

To people who live in the Northern Territory bush 
crocs were well known before they became ‘news’. Keith 
has canoed down small rivers with the canoe rocking from 
the waves made by the crocs as they slide in on either side of 
him. 

We found that our dogs were fairly canny about 
crocs, they wouldn’t go near some water holes, while plung- 
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ing into others. Some people fail to realise that during the 
‘wet’ flooding, many of these water holes are joined and 
crocs may be found in what appears an isolated water hole. 

Once a dog of ours was swimming in a backwater of 
a fair sized river. She was a good swimmer and was out in 
the middle when we spotted the V ofa crocodile head closing 
inon her. We called and she started coming to the bank with 
the croc directly behind her. We nearly went frantic calling 
and she swam fast, but so did the croc. She just made it. If 
the croc had been any bigger she would never had made it. 

Another time a group was out mustering near our 
camp. They stopped for lunch and wanted some water for 
tea. One of the men took the billy and went to fill it. There 
wasa high bank, so he lay down and was about to dip the billy 
in when he thought better of it. Taking off his belt he looped 
it around the billy handle. He then lowered it into the water. 
As the billy touched the surface a large croc rose and took the 
billy and the belt. 

On another occasion Keith was fishing and had his 
line wrapped once around the small deck chair he was sitting 
on. A croc took the line and span the chair and him around 
before the line broke. 


all postage costs, 


Dale and Sheryl are adobe sculptors 
who live and work in northern California. 
Their enterprise, called ‘Adobe Rose’, 
has attracted strong interest in their 
community for imaginative and innova- 
tive techniques and creations. 


by Dale Gaynor and Sheryl Smith 
Mendocino, California, USA. 


| URING the summer of 1970 we were walking 
along the sandstone paths of Pueblo Acoma Sky 
City in New Mexico. As I examined the ancient 
earth walls, I noticed that the old wood beams that held up the 
second storey were surrounded by clay with no cracking. 


A shower tower and bread oven sculpture 
by Sheryl Smith. 
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Every ceramic worker knows that this is impossible. Clay 
always shrinks.” 

This was the beginning of Dale’s inquiry into unfired 
earth sculpture. In California, a second finding has set up 
work in earth structures for many of us over the past 18 years. 
In the 1940s, an early innovator, Mr Hans Sumpf of Fresno, 
California, used five percent emulsified asphalt as a stabi- 
liser in his adobe bricks. He used an exceedingly fine river 
silt, with 12 to 25 percent clay — a true sandy loam. The 
principle is to coat each particle of clay, preventing it from 
melting again. The quality and appearance of the natural soil 
is retained and the bricks have minimum shrinkage and no 
cracks. This is the brick required for adobe houses by the 
California building code, and is a mixture we often use. 


Earth sculpture 

Sculptors, however, do not need building codes. 
Giant toads and shower towers do not need building inspec- 
tors. Castles and dragons, benches and portals that we build 
of earth for schools and homes do need protection from our 
heavy rains, however. So stabilising the clay content is 
important to us if there is no roof overhang or fired tile top 
for protection. 

As Earth Garden writers have described over the 
years, there is a real adventure in finding the right soil for 
construction. In Arizona, the 600 year old Casa Grande has 
soil with 25 percent calcium and magnesium carbonates. 
This is practically a natural cement and is very durable. 
Based on the above factors we seek soil that is fairly low in 
clay and strong with sand. 


The cast of characters 

Adobe Rose is our non-profit Artists-as-business 
people name. (Mendocino Feat of Clay was already regis- 
tered with someone else). 

Sheryl teaches in a one room school near her 100 acre 
farm in an old mountain range near the Eel River. Her soil 
is sandy with a clay that cracks readily. 

Dale began work in Adobe sculpture in 1970 and 
used it for a Masters Degree project in Art. She lives three 
miles from the Pacific Ocean on two acres near the giant 
redwood trees. Her soil is ancient sand dunes that have 
turned intoan orange hardpan. She travelled to Australia and 
New Zealand in April of this year. 

Walter Camp is our friend and mentor — we help 
build fences to keep the bear out of his chicken house. He 
brings us hard earth for sculpture and we all share salmon 
bakes in his enormous lovely garden. Walter lives over the 
mountain about four or five miles from Sheryl. He has 
wonderful red, classic mudbrick adobe soil and plenty of 
water. 


Earth sculpture projects 

How durable is earth sculpture in a rainforest? The 
‘Mendocino Art Center Rainbow Bench’ was built in 1977 
from Dale’s orange hardpan, mixed 50-50 with sandy-loam 
soil from washed river gravel. The five to six percent 
emulsion (you call bitumen) has kept the bench in excellent 
shape in spite of heavy rains. 

On the other hand, the ‘Solar-adobe Telephone 
Booth’ (1983) had problems. The mix was mainly orange- 
hardpan, straw and stabiliser. This mud was applied wattle 
and daub style over branches and chicken wire with inserts 
of auto glass and coloured bottles. 

Due to the expansion of wet wood and to the kids with 
BB-guns, there have been many repairs. We have a philoso- 
phy about earth structures that comes from the Pueblo 
Indians and from the Mbari principle of Ibo Nigerians. 

The Pueblo folk resurface worn areas of plaster on 
their adobe dwellings in the spring along with planting the 
garden. Hands-in-the-mud is a way of life! The Mbari 
ceremonial sculpture compound takes up to five years to 
build of mud, sticks and paint. Then it is allowed to return 
to the jungle, to the earth, to complete its healing cycle. 

Meanwhile, Sheryl tried soil cement as a floor sur- 
face in her daughter’s new room. With a coat of linseed oil 
it is durable and handsome. The mix was five parts of 
Walter’s soil and one part cement. 

The Giant Toad mailbox was made of emulsion- 
stabilised sandy loam in 1982. It is critical, says Sheryl, to 
make a firm armature of field fencing and chickenwire. 
Wobbly armatures are a sure step to falling mud sculpture. 
The Giant Toad is a winner! 

Disaster can come with soil cement. Thea’s Castle 
for Cats (Catsle) was handsome indeed when we six Mud- 
Buddies finished it. The first problem arose from not enough 
stabiliser for the clay content. Those were the days of low 
income. Second error a year later: adding a layer of soil 
cement with too little cement (under 10 percent). When the 
winter rains arrived, frozen water peeled off layer after layer 
of the Catsle. 

Why do we dwell on these failures? There are no 
schools for earth builders in northern California! Lessons 
learned in Ghana or Guatemala or Santa Fe were valuable, 
but there is no teacher like your very own earth. Right? 


Current projects 

These days we continue to follow up on the various 
school projects we did for three years as artists-in-residence. 
Sheryl has accepted commissions to produce ‘Incredible 
Benches’ for many gardens. Dale has a studio of wattle and 
daub in progress with sculptured surfaces. 

Walter has been producing soil cement blocks with 
teams of four or more neighbours and children. Wait until 
you see his new dump truck and tractor! We use these 
mighty blocks, 4 1/2 x 8 x 16 inches for building foundations, 
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garden walls, portals, benches and more. The mixture is four 
parts soil to one part cement. Why not just plain cement? 
You already know. These bricks are beautiful! 


Other construction processes 

We use two more construction processes. We cover 
wooden walls with chicken wire and soil cement — a rich 
mix is best. For interior walls we use earth plaster with very 
short straw for texture. 

Secondly, we construct lower levels of benches, 
walls and castles by pouring or ramming soil in place. For 
example the Rainbow Bench is 22 inches thick, while the 
seat is seven feet by five feet six inches, added later. We 
mixed in layers of ‘found objects’ such as an old bed spring, 
cement blocks, shells, stones, beer cans, along with a fairly 
wet mix. When the mould form was removed, you saw a 
genuine ‘archeological wall’ — a glimpse of AD 1977. 

Below is a Guide to Soils which we use. Our best 
guide in early years was from Australia (Earth Wall Con- 
struction, Bulletin 5 of the Experimental Building Station). 

For more details or questions, please write to us. 
Adobe Rose, PO Box 1294, Mendocino, CA, USA, 95460. 


Thea's cat castle, or catsle, as it's referred to by the 
mud-buddies who built it. 


A guide to soils for 
stabilised adobe 

An unstabilised adobe uses a soil 
with a very high clay content. The clay 
acts as a binder and a waterproofer be- 
cause it impedes the penetration of 
water. In stabilised adobe, another 
binder/waterproofer (usually asphalt) 
replaces a large proportion of the clay. 
When the proper amount and type of 
asphalt is added to this soil, it will show 
an increase in strength and be very wa- 
terproof. There will also be less crack- 
ing or drying than with high clay soils. 

For a commercial plant, the 
choice of soil and asphalt will greatly 
influence the viability of the operation. 
The production site should be chosen 
primarily on the availability of the 
proper soil and water. 

In soils, the minerals present will 
vary in type, amount and gradation (the 
range of sizes). Because these three 
characteristics are wide ranging and 
interdependentina brick, itis difficult to 
give meaningful numerical recommen- 
dations. Those below apply specifically 
to granitic alluvial soils. 

The California Uniform Build- 
ing Code specifies that 25 to 45 percent 
of the soil pass a 200 mesh sieve. Excel- 
lent adobe may be made outside these 
limits, but they are a good recommenda- 
tion. 


An earth sculpture bench by Dale Gaynor. 


Soluble salts in the soil can affect 
waterproofing and the adhesion of paint. 
The salt content is usually specified to 
be less than 0.2 percent and this is a safe 
recommendation. The water used 
should be checked to see that it does not 
contribute excess salt. 

There are many kinds of clay. A 
detrimental kind, typified by bentonite 
and montmorillonite, is called expan- 
sive. Clays such as kaolin and illite are 
typically good. Unfortunately there are 
several conventions in common use for 
specifying the percentage of clay. Be- 
cause of this, the recommendation to be 


made here is that the clay content be 
approximately 15 percent (less than 
0.005 mm). 

The most accurate way to test a 
soil is to make a brick. There is really no 
substitute for this except for past experi- 
ence. In general, look for soils that come 
to moulding consistency (below the liq- 
uid limit) at a water content below 25 
percent based on the dry weight of the 
soil. This soil will usually be what is 
called a sandy loam. Bricks made with 
or without asphalt should have little 
tendency to crack under the drying 
conditions expected during production. 


STONE GRINDER 


THE GRINDING MILL that you 
always liked to have. Areal, solid 
wood case, beeswaxed, with a 
heavy duty industrial motor, ex- * 
cellent workmanship, 2 years 
guarantee; grinds all grain, dry 


peas, corn etc. 
For more information, write to: 
(please enclose 39c stamp). 


M & S IMPORT-EXPORT 
Ludwig Siegert 

PO Box 69 

Maroochydore, QLD, 4558, 

or phone Ludwig on (07 1) 434333. 
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~ Making Pasta At Home ~ 


by Sophie Masson 
Guyra, New South Wales. 


OST people love pasta. For both children and 

adults, pasta makes an ideal tasty, nutritious 

food. And you don’t have to be restricted to the 
range of pasta varieties available in your local shops. You 
can be creative and make your own, adding a number of 
ingredients for variety. 

Making good pasta at home is surprisingly easy. You 
don’t need any special equipment, although of course it’s 
nice to have if you can afford it. Otherwise, all you need is 
a rolling pin and a nice big wooden or marble board (or the 
top of a table, which I use, will do). The raw materials for 
making pasta are similarly easy to obtain. You can make 
perfectly good pasta out of plain white or wholemeal flour, 
but I suggest you use half flour, half semolina (semolina is 
a meal made from wheat — it’s grainy and pale yellow and 
you can get it very cheaply from your local supermarket). 
Commercial pasta is made entirely with semolina, but for 
home use an all-semolina dough is too hard to work. You 
have the best of both worlds with half and half mixture. It’s 
aneasily worked, pliable, strong dough thatcan be rolled out 
paper-thin without breaking. 

You can make pasta with or without eggs. I prefer it 
with eggs — it has a better texture, colour and flavour, but 
that’s a matter of individual preference. If you don’t use 
eggs, you mix the dough with water instead. 

Other ingredients include puréed spinach, tomatoes, 
broccoli or carrots. These items give extra flavour and 
beautiful colour, as well as added nutritional value. 

The following recipe for making pasta is taken from 
a magnificently-produced, reasonably-priced book with a 
host of appetising ideas for pasta meals. The book is called 
The New Pasta Cookbook, by Joanne Glynn, and it’s pub- 
lished by Bay Books (available through Angus and 
Robertson) and costs $6.95. It’s well worth getting, and 
is already my favourite pasta handbook. As well, I’m in- 
cluding a couple of sauces, also from the New Pasta 
Cookbook, to go with your home-made pasta. 


Pasta dough 
100 g plain flour 
100 g semolina 
2 medium-size eggs (you need one egg 
for every 100 g of flour and semolina) 
large pinch salt 
a little water (you will know how much, 
when you reach the stage of including it) 


‘Just App Water 


This amount is enough to serve two main courses or 
three entrée-size portions, so add more ingredients as your 
numbers go up). 

Put the flour and semolina in a bowl, add the pinch of 
salt and mix together well. Next, make a well in the centre 
and start blending with a fork or fingers, working from the 
inside out. Keep doing this until all the ingredients are well- 
combined. Then start kneading the dough on a board (you 
can flour this lightly at first, but the idea is to produce a non- 
sticky dough that does not need more flour added). With the 
semolina and flour mixture, you will have to knead for seven 
to ten minutes, at it takes this long to fully incorporate all the 
ingredients into the grains of semolina. Keep kneading until. 
you have a well-combined, non-sticky, firm and pleasant- 
feeling ball of dough. Then cover the ball with a tea towel 
and let it rest for at least 15 minutes. 

Now comes the hard part! Divide your ball of dough 
into smaller, more manageable balls and roll them out with 
a rolling pin until they are the desired thickness. If you are 
making a filled pasta, such as ravioli, it is best to get the 
dough paper-thin. Otherwise, it needs to be thin enough to 
be appetising and easy to cook without going gluggy. Last 
time I made a batch of pasta, this step took me about ten 
minutes for the whole ball of dough. 

When you have finished rolling, cover each sheet of 
dough with plastic or greaseproof paper, and then cover the 
lot with a slightly damp tea towel. Let itrest fora while until 
you are ready to cut the dough into shapes. 

Shape can be almost anything: long thin strips, such 
as tagliatelle or spaghetti, fatter lengths such as fettucine, 
shell shapes or ribbons. You can also make filled pasta, such 
as ravioli, although Joanne Glynn recommends using an all- 
flour recipe for this, as it sticks together better. 

If you want to make flavoured pasta, you need to add 
your chosen flavouring — spinach, carrot, or whatever — at 
the same time as the eggs. The vegetable needs to be added 
as a purée. A lovely carrot pasta is described in Glynn’s 
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book, with the addition of nutmeg, carrot, oil and pepper to 
the basic recipe. You can, of course, use wholemeal flour 
instead of plain white in your pasta. Wholemeal flour gives 
a pleasant nutty flavour to the pasta. 

When you cook your fresh pasta, remember that it 
only takes two to three minutes to cook, unlike the dried 
variety, which needs time to absorb water. Don’t overcook! 
Cook the pasta in lots of boiling water to which a little salt 
and a dash of oil have been added (the oil is to stop the pasta 
sticking together). 

Here are a couple of ideas for sauces to serve with the 
pasta. 


Cheese and nut sauce 

60 g shelled walnuts 

35 toasted pine nuts 

1 teaspoon toasted breadcrumbs 

2 tablespoons fresh basil leaves 

salt and black pepper 

small crushed clove of garlic 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

1 tablespoon grated Parmesan cheese 

40 g ricotta cheese 

Blend nuts, crumbs, basil, salt and pepper in a blender 
until mixed. 

If you don’t have a blender, simply crush them all 
together. Then add the garlic and oil and mix in. Then mix 
in the Parmesan and the ricotta until all ingredients are well 
combined. Serve the sauce over any hot pasta. 


More tips from old hands 


by Chris & Rhonda Martin 


Coonabarabran, New South Wales. 


Water saving 

Living in the bush tends.to make most of us water 
misers, At ‘Mullionkale’ our bath water feeds an apricot 
and the washing-up water helps a thirsty mulberry as well 
as nurturing many self-seeding tomato plants, When 
washing-up we even take one of the hot kettles off the fuel 
stove, tip it into the sink and refill it from the first water 
that flows out of the hot tap. This saves both water and 
wood for the stove. 


Jam setting 

We have reached the conclusion that jam setting 
agents such as JAMSETTA (pectin and castor sugar) are 
good value, especially if gas or electricity are being used 
to cook the jam, 

The cooking time is less, there is less chance of the 


Real Bologna sauce 

As Joanne Glynn points out, the ‘Bolognese’ sauce 
we know bears little resemblance to the real sauce from 
Bologna. Here it is, in all its rich and tasty glory! 

60 g butter 

1 small onion, finely chopped 

1 stalk celery, finely chopped 

1 small carrot, finely chopped 

60 g pancetta or bacon, finely chopped 

1 bay leaf 

300 g beef mince 

one and a half teaspoons plain flour 

half a cup dry red wine 

salt and pepper 

pinch nutmeg or cloves 

half a cup beef stock 

half a cup milk 

2 tablespoons cream 

1 finely chopped chicken liver. 

In a large pot melt butter and gently fry the onion, 
celery, carrot, bacon and bay leaf for eight to ten minutes. 
Add mince, increase the heat slightly and cook till golden 
brown. Sprinkle in flour, stir through and cook for 60 
seconds before adding wine. Stir over high heat until most 
of it is evaporated. Add half the stock and seasonings, then 
cook slowly for one and a half hours, adding more stock as 
you go. Add milk when two-thirds through and check 
seasonings. Just before the end stir in the cream and chicken 
liver and cook uncovered for a couple of minutes. Serve. 


jam catching on the bottom of the pan and the risk of the 
jam not setting is almost eliminated, It also allows you to 
use fruits higher in water content than normally accept- 
able and aids setting fruit low in pectin such as peaches, 
pears and strawberries. Some people advocate that the 
use of lemon juice but there is a limit to the amount that 


~ can be used before the jam tastes lemony and it can cost 
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more than buying the pectin, especially if lemons are out 
of season. 


Wood putty 

Now that one manufacturer literally has a stran- 
gichold on the glue and putty market many of these items 
are becoming prohibitively expensive. 

Many Earth Garden readers are recycling materi- 
als for building and there isno reason why youcan’tmake 
your own wood putty, Keep some of the sawdust from 
any sanding work you are doing. Combine this sawdust 
with a good quality wood glue and mix to a doughy 
consistency. Use it before it sets and you have a cheap 
wood putty. By using the sawdust from the same timber 
you can even match the wood colour. 


Recipes for cherryplum gluts 


by John Alderson 


Havelock, Victoria. 


HERRYPLUM season is upon us and bountiful 

Nature will lay a thick carpet of them under the 

tree. What to do with them? Well, here are some 
basic recipes. 

First there is a standard recipe for all cherryplum 
preserves. Take sixteen pounds of cherryplums (that is a two 
gallon bucket full) and about half a cup of water and boil in 
a covered pot until the fruit is soft enough to go through a 
rotary sieve. Put them through the sieve and discard the 
stones. For a clear jelly don’t scrape off the pulp on the 
bottom of the sieve, leave it for chutneys. This juice can be 
stored in beer bottles and if put in boiling, requires no further 
sterilisation. Put on the crown seal and store for later use. 

The rest is returned to the pot — boil gently to 
thicken. For all recipes add at this stage 30 grams of ground 
ginger and 30 grams of ground cinnamon. For straight 
cherryplum jam boil until the desired thickness is reached, 
sweeten to taste and bottle whilst still boiling in screw-top 
jam jars and put the lids on immediately. 

A few leaves of the various mints or other aromatic 
plants can be added immediately with the sugar. A leaf of a 
different mint may be placed in each jar before adding the 
jam to give a snelf-full of different cherryplum jams, 


Cherryplum and Ginger Jam 
Slice half a pound of green ginger and add anc cook 
until the ginger is tender. Don’t overcook the ginger. 


Cherryplum and Pineapple Jam 

Pretty well cook the cherryplum pulp before adding 
the diced pineapple and further cook until the pineapple is 
cooked . . . not very long. 


Because cherryplums ripen virtually before anything 
else, the pulp can be preserved for further processing when 
other fruit comes along. All fruit which is delightful in 
chunks in jam can then be cooked like the cherryplum and 
pincapple — all of course needing only light cooking. Dried 
fruits such as sultanas, raisons and Chinese dates can also be 
used. 

Marmalades require a bitter principle so use hore- 
hound, tansy, yarrow, hops, all in muslin bags to be removed 
when the desired degree of bitterness is obtained. Citrus 
should be sliced and added fairly early to give it a good 
cooking. 

In all the above recipes the sugar is added immedi- 
ately before bottling while the jam is still on the fire, and all 
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are sweetened to taste. I find that I usually use about seven 
pounds, or less than half that usually used. The reason is that 
cane-sugar, in the presence of fruit acid when boiled, turns 
to dextrose which is nowhere near as sweet and can be 
manufactured more economically from potatoes. Conse- 
quently the above jams will ferment if not sealed while 
boiling. 


Sauces, chutney 

Use the standard recipe as above butalso add the pulp 
on the bottom of the sieve, not forgetting the ginger and 
cinnamon. Add three tablespoons of salt, half a pound of 
Russian garlic (it is nowhere near as strong as the other) and 
akilo of onions cut finely, and about 15 to 20 grams of celery 
seed. 


Soup 

I kid you not. Add French sorrel, comfrey, fat-hen, 
and in smaller quantities, tarragon, southern wood, and 
perhaps another kilo of onions. When cooked put through 
the rotary sieve again, return to fire, season to taste with 
cloves, thyme, sage and pepper, and sweeten to taste. Bring 
to the boil, adding water if necessary. To kill the acid, and 
thus avoid heartburn, add soda bi-carbonate. Bottle in beer 
bottles. It is probably best added to stock as an ingredient of 
other soups. 


Chutney 

Follow the directions as for soup but leave the pieces 
larger and don’t re-sieve. At the beginning add 30 grams of 
dill seeds and paprika. Apple and pear may be grated and 
added. So may a little red wine and some spiced vinegar. 
Add about six pounds of sugar and bottle in jars. Almost 
anything can be put into chutney then seasoned to taste. 


Curry 

As for chutney but add hot paprika, curry, cayenne 
pepper and cloves. Usually eaten over boiled rice or spa- 
ghetti. 


Sauce 

Take the pulp from the rotary sieve, add the ground 
ginger and salt, seven pounds of sugar and 366 ml of spiced 
vinegar (or Ezy-sauce), boil 15 minutes and bottle. Every 
type of plum makes a different sauce. 


If you don’t like any of the above recipes, buy a little 
pig, feed it the cherryplums and eat the bacon. If the pig 
should die, as well it may ona diet of pure cherryplums, bury 
the poor thing under the tree because they like to eat too. 


Recipes for lions and lambs 


— The art of feeding omnivores and vegetarians — 


by Steve Fitzgerald 
Upper Mongogarie, New South Wales. 


handle what might be a bit difficult for some readers. 

Marjais pretty well a vegetarian (for health reasons) 
and I enjoy eating a bit of meat—not huge lots, or three times 
a day, but as part of my evening meal about four times a 
week. 

Feeding omnivores and vegetarians at the same meal 
may presenta problem to either traditional cooking methods 
or with the usual vegetarian fare. The traditional three 
vegetables served by themselves are fairly plain and uninter- 
esting (also not balanced just by themselves) and a piece of 
steak plonked at the side of a plate does not sit happily with 
most vegetarian meals. This difficulty applies for the 
omnivorous household with vegetarian guests or vice-versa. 

Imust say I like a nice joint of meat and baked vegies; 
also, once the meat is cooked and a portion served that night, 
the left over cooked meat can go into numerous other omni/ 
veg meals — back to this later. So, the roasting of the meat 
and vegies is pretty straightforward and most people have 
experience of this (I’m surprised you’ ve read this far if you 
don’t). When cooked you have a meal to satisfy the meat 
eaters, but plain baked vegies are not very interesting either 
(also lacking in complete protein, among other things), so 
here are some ways to keep everybody happy. 

Toppings for baked vegies — good on pumpkin, 
choko, cauliflower, sweet potato, carrot, non-crispy baked 
potatoes... 
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Cheese topping 

2/3 cup grated, or soft, cheese 

2 tablespoons cream or milk 

1/2 cup sprouts (wheat are very tasty) 

chilli sauce to taste 

crushed garlic to taste 

fresh herbs, chopped 

salt or tamari to taste. 

Combine the above ingredients when the vegies go in 
the oven and leave for flavours to blend until the last 40 
minutes of cooking. 
i Spread over the almost baked vegies and retum to the 
oven to finish cooking, remove from oven when browned on 
the top, or just melted if you like. 


If wished a light sprinkling of breadcrumbs or sesame 
seeds can be added as vegies are returned to the oven. 


Breadcrumb topping 

1/2 cup wholemeal breadcrumbs 

lots of crushed garlic 

cooking oil to soak (not drown) breadcrumbs (2 or 3 

tablespoons) 

fresh herbs, chopped 

1/3 cup sprouts from small seeds, for example 

alfalfa or mustard. 

Combine the above ingredients and follow procedure 
for cheese topping. A little (pinch) of grated cheese can be 
sprinkled over the topping before the vegies are put in the 
oven. A variation on the cheese sauce is with lightly steamed 
vegetables: cabbage, broccoli, peas and others go well. 

Let the steamed vegetables cool a little and combine 
with the cheese sauce. The vegies don’t have to be timed to 
be ready the moment the roast comes out of the oven, they 
can sit in the sauce until the dinner is nearly ready and then 
be briefly warmed up in the oven at the end of cooking. 

Here are some more omni/veg meals. 


Stuffed pancakes for two (big servings) 

For the pancakes: 

1/3 mug plain wholemeal flour 

2 tablespoons sesame seeds 

salt if desired 

3 eggs 

500 ml milk. 

Combine the ingredients and let the mixture stand for 
at least one hour. Fry it in a little hot oil and drain on a rack. 
Home brew can be substituted for the milk for a different and 
interesting version. 

For the stuffing 

Finely chop half a cup of leftover cooked meat and 

combine it with a little beer or wine, to moisten, or 

marinate the same amount of raw meat. Put it aside. 

1 1/2 cups of cooked rice 

1/2 to 1 cup lightly cooked vegies in season (peas, 

eggplant, broccoli, whatever the garden is yielding) 

1 onion, chopped 

garlic to taste 

chilli sauce and tamari to taste 

1/2 cup grated cheese 

parsley or chives for sprinkling (finely chopped). 


Using the same pan the pancakes were cooked in (tip 
out any excess oil) lightly fry the onions. Add garlic, chilli 
and tamari, and fry for one minute. Add chopped vegies and 
stir fry them till cooked but still crisp. Add rice and stir 
through. 


A little wine may be added at this point if the mixture 
istoodry. Addcheese (reserve a bit for sprinkling on the top) 
and combine. Divide the mixture in half. Remember that 
meat you’ ve got marinating? Now is the time to cook it up. 
Using the same frying pan again (all the less washing up) 
warm up the cooked meat, or cook the raw meat. Put one half 
of the rice mixture in the pan with the meat and stir together. 

Place the pancakes flat on warmed plates, spread the 
mixtures over half of each pancake and fold the other half 
over the filling. Sprinkle the reserved cheese on top of the 
folded pancakes and place in the oven until the cheese is 
melted. Garnish with chopped parsley and/or chives. 

Try not to get the pancakes with the different fillings 
mixed up, or there might be complaints. This recipe might 
sound a little complicated at first reading, but it all comes 
together quite quickly. If you want a change, or don’t want 
to make pancakes, make omelettes, or even use shop-bought 
taco shells. If using omelettes or taco shells, left over 
macaroni or spaghetti may be substituted for the rice. 

For pies, these can be made following a vegetarian 
recipe and sprinkling finely chopped cooked meat (as for 
stuffed pancakes) over the base of half the pie and then 
covering with the filling, or sprinkle finely chopped bacon, 
pepperoni or whatever is your favourite continental style 
sausage. Sprinkling cooked meat on the base of the pie needs 
a fairly firm mix so the meat doesn’t swim around in the pie. 


Steve’s super simple pie base 

2/3 mug wholemeal flour 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

glass of water 

2/3 mug corn meal 

salt to taste. 

Work together the flour, meal, oil and salt. Add 
enough water to make a fairly sticky dough. Grease a 12 by 
9 inch pie dish. Press the dough into the greased pie dish, 
working thinner with fingers till it has made edges one and 
ahalf inches or so high. Don’t worry if you have to make the 
crust very thin, it will still be strong when cooked. 

This crust needs no pre-baking and works equally 
well for very liquid type fillings such as quiche, or a stiffer 
mixture like potato or pumpkin. 
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Easy quiche filling 

8 eggs 

2/3 cup grated cheese 

2 teaspoons finely chopped herbs 

chilli sauce to taste 

tamari or salt to taste 

750 ml milk (or home brew, it works) 

1 onion 

2 or 3 fresh tomatoes (if available) 

garlic to taste (crushed) 

4 or 5 cabbage leaves, some broccoli shoots, handful 

peas or whatever comes out of the garden you think 

might be nice. 

Combine the milk and eggs, add cheese, herbs, 
tomato, chilli and tamari plus garlic. Let it stand for an hour 
or so to absorb and blend the flavours. This filling can be 
made in the same bowl you used for the pie base — any 
crumbs won’t hurt it. 

Fry the onion until soft, add whatever vegetables you 
have and briefly stir fry. Let this mixture coola little and add 
to the milk/egg combination. Pour this mixture into the 
prepared pie base and sprinkle chopped bacon or pepperoni 
over half the surface. 

Bake in a 350° Fahrenheit oven for about 40 minutes, 
or till firm and the crust is just beginning to brown. This pie 
is also good cold. a 
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Potato filling 

3 large potatoes 

3 eggs 

2 or 3 tomatoes if available 

2/3 cup cheese 

fresh herbs to taste 

1 onion, chopped 

1 lemon 

garlic, chilli and tamari to taste 

1 cup chopped vegies 

cooked meat or bacon or pepperoni, finely chopped. 

Boil and mash the potatoes with a little butter, and let 
them cool. Add the eggs and combine with the potatoes. 
Add cheese, herbs, garlic, chilli and tamari. Grate the lemon 
rind, add this and the lemon juice to the mixture and stir to 
blend. Fry the onion till soft. Chop the tomatoes and add to 
the onion. 

Add the chopped vegies. Spread chopped cooked 
meat over half the pie base if you wish. Tip the onion/tomato 
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mixture into the bottom of the pie, and spread evenly. Tip the 
potato mixture over the onion/tomato layer, being careful 
not to disturb the layer(s) already there. Sprinkle bacon or 
pepperoni over half the pie if wished. Bake in a 350° 
Fahrenheit oven for 45 minutes or until a golden crust forms. 

A variation on this pie is to use mashed pumpkin 
instead of the potato. If you do this and can substitute a lime 
for the lemon, all the better — they’re a delicious combina- 
tion. The pie shell can be omitted from the pumpkin or 
potato pie if you want. 

Well, I hope these recipes give you some ideas. Most 
of the ingredients come from our farm, so these recipes 
should be quite economical for many Earth Garden readers. 
They are also a good way to cut down on meat expenses and 
consumption, whether there are vegetarians around or not. 
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Building problems? 
— doctor to the rescue 


by Bob Rich 


Moora-Moora Co-operative, via Healesville, Victoria. 


Dear Dr Rich, 

It was with both interest and a new awakening to the 
art of building that we have read your book, the Earth 
Garden Building Book. 

We have suffered a setback in our building program. 
Our mudbrick home was designed by an engineer but unfor- 
tunately he priced us out of the building process. For the 
frame, he specified 8 inch square slabs on top of the 8 inch 
upright beams (mainly for the aesthetic value, he explained). 
Ireplied that we could notafford $3,500 for these seven slabs 
so he cut me off and said he wouldn’t change it. I have 
spoken to several people who have said the building could 
carry a five storey level — they basically laughed at the 
design and expense involved. 

I was very interested in the box beam (page 206 of the 
Earth Garden Building Book) which I want to use but 
unfortunately you do not give details on how to fix this box 
beam when it meets a corner. 

I require a simple sketch of how you would meet an 
external 200 x 50 and an internal 200 x 75 to a250 mm round 


post at the corners of the building which, of course, would be 
approved by council. This will be the only way we can afford 
to continue building our house because the slabs were of a 
seven metre span each, and at least the cost of this timber for 
box beams will be within our reach in the next year or so. I 
would greatly appreciate some advice if you have the time or 
perhaps a further suggestion to help us out of our predica- 
ment. 

Thank you for your time and I do hope we can carry 
on with our building. If you can come up with any sugges- 
tions, we would be most grateful. 

— Janice Hingston and Peter Salems. 


Dear Friends, 

I hope you haven’ t paid your designer for the plans he 
drew up for himself in your name. If you haven’t, simply 
hand the plans back to him and refuse payment. Even if you 
have, ask for a refund (no harm trying). 

A designer’s responsibility is to satisfy the client’s 
requirements, not his own. If he has cost you a substantial 
fee already, it would do no harm to have a consultation with 
a solicitor to see if the threat of court action would get him 
to retum your money. 
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Figure 1. Schematic drawing of sufficient support for gable roofs with two independent runs of posts and beams. 
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When architects draw up an idea, and it is 
found wanting in certain respects, they don’t 
patch and modify it, but tear it up and start anew 
design, based on what was learnt from the previ- 
ous attempt. That is your best bet, with or without 
the help of a professional designer. 

The first thing wrong with the design you 
described is load bearing posts which are seven 
metres apart. It almost certainly works out much 
cheaper to have more posts, closer together. Then 
the beams over them can be much smaller to carry 
the same load, and the posts themselves can be 
thinner if you wish. This reduces total material 
costs, the labour of erecting the structure (espe- 
cially if you need to hire a crane!), and even the 
danger of accidents. With a bit of thought, the 
posts can bea visually attractive feature instead of 


7 Hole for bolt 


Hele for coach screw 


Figure 2. a. An alternative for a gable end: a tall pole supporting the ridge, tied to the long 
walls with a single top plate. b. A top view of corner post and beams. c. A detail of an external 
corner joint (half-lap). 


something to minimise and hide. I have also seen houses 
where door and window frames are designed to be load 
bearing, so that their careful placement saves on the number 
of posts you need. 

I don’t know the basic shape of your house. If it is a 
rectangle, the roof can be designed in two ways (can be 
different for the two ends of the house). 

Where you have a gable, the long sides of the house 
carry all the load, and tie down the roof against wind loads. 
Therefore, the post and beam construction need not go 
around a corner. 

Some houses (mine included) have two parallel lines 
of posts-and-beams which are joined only with roof trusses, 
or rafters and ceiling joists. The only tricky bit is that they 
have to be well braced at right angles to the beams until the 
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infill walls are built (see Figure 1). Other gable roofed 
houses have a tall central pole at each end to support the ridge 
beam during construction. This is permanent, and joined to 
the post and beam runs at each side with a single top plate 
which needs to be big enough only to hold its own weight 
without bending (see Figure 2). 

The load bearing structure under a hip roof does have 
to go around the corner. The pay-off is much greater 
strength, and no need for bracing once the structure is 
completed. Total cost and labour are about the same (see 
Figure 3). 

I hope this has helped you with your difficulty. If it 
has, $15 would contribute to my time! Good luck with your 
project. Don’t let the problems get you down, they’re good 
for laughs in later years. 


<) 
Ea ho les 


Figure 3. A post and beam structure 
to support a hip roof. a. Schematic 
diagram. b. A top view of corner posts 
and beams. c. Post checked out to take 
two pairs of beams. d. Detail of a half- 
lap joint for internal beams. 


The Basics of 12 Volt Wiring 


— Wiring your own home — 


by Peter Pedals 
Nimbin, New South Wales. 


ANY people living in rural areas will have dis- 

covered the high cost of connecting to the power 

grid, even if there is one nearby. The only 

affordable option for many is to have your own stand-alone 

power supply. Petrol and diesel generators are a more 

expensive way to meet your power requirements than being 
connected to the power grid. 

In this situation a solar electric system becomes quite 

price competitive. Some readers may want to reduce the cost 
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further by connecting their own solar electric system, rather 
than paying a tradesperson to do it. One advantage with low 
voltage supplies, such as a 12 volt system, is that a licensed 
electrician is not required. To assist you in setting up your 
own system I will describe a very basic and simple circuit 
(see diagram on page 19 of EG 64) along with some useful 
hints. This system may be modified and expanded upon to 
suit your own needs. 

The suggested wire sizes are based on lights of about 
20 watts each (both incandescent and fluorescent) and appli- 
ances of up to 100 watts in the average sized house (a 20 watt 
halogen bulb is as bright as a 60 watt or 75 watt 240 volt 


incandescent bulb). It must be remembered that voltage 
drop depends on amps flowing, wire size and distance (see 
the article in EG 64 on this subject). Lights and appliances 
usually have both voltage and wattage ratings supplied. If 
you need to know the amps then divide the wattage by the 
voltage. 

I must stress the importance of using significantly 
larger size wire than would be used in an equivalent 240 volt 
situation. With 12 volt wiring, the voltage drop resulting 
from resistance losses is comparatively 20 times higher than 
with 240 volt wiring. The voltage drop is actually much the 
same, but a 2 volt drop at the appliance end of a 240 volt lead 
is quite insignificant (0.83 percent change), whereas a 2 volt 
drop in a 12 volt situation is quite significant (16.67 percent 
change). 


Solder, don’t clip 

For the same reason it is also important to make good 
positive connections everywhere and to guard against corro- 
sion. In a low voltage installation, and particularly if you 
want it to remain trouble free in the long term, itcan save you 
a lot of trouble to solder multi-stranded wire whenever the 
insulation is stripped back. An electrician working on a 240 
volt installation would not bother soldering any connection. 
The corroded surface on a strand of wire has an electrical 
resistance which could cause havoc in a low voltage instal- 
lation. 

It is a good idea to use a soldering iron that can be 
heated over a clean gas flame and a fairly large tip to retain 
the heat for when you take it away from the flame to do some 
soldering. The tip must be ‘tinned’ over an area which is at 
least equivalent to the cross sectional area of the wire you 
intend to solder. Tinning is the process of melting solder 
onto a metal surface so that the two metals bond to each other 
(the solder and the copper). If the tip looks black, flaky or 
generally dirty it may need to be cleaned up with a file to the 
point where a shiny metallic surface is exposed. Once the 
iron has built up enough heat over a clean flame, the solder 
should flow onto the tip very easily. 

The solder that is normally used for electrical work is 
resin core solder, which means that it carries a special 
soldering flux mixture in the centre of the usually wire-like 
solder. For most of the work that I am going to describe I 
would recommend one mm diameter resin core solder, 
although for some of the larger cables a larger diameter 
solder may be desirable. 

The insulation should be stripped away from the 
cable cleanly without damaging the wire strands underneath. 
The hot soldering iron is placed against the exposed wire 
while carefully melting the end of the solder against the iron 
in such a way as to transfer some of that molten solder and 
the heat of the iron into the wire. The wire should then 
acquire enough heat to melt the solder directly. The solder 
should cover the exposed wire completely so that the copper 
strands are no longer visible. The solder should flow onto the 
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copper cleanly and easily, it should flow into the multi- 
stranded wire so that every strand is bound together and yet 
not so much solder that it looks lumpy. 

If there is any corrosion on the copper, the solder will 
not take and then you may have to dip the end of the wire into 
hydrochloric acid in order toclean it up so that the solder will 
take. Ideally, the solder should have flowed back into the 
insulation without having heated it to the point that the 
insulation has expanded. You may need to put in a lot of 
practice before you do it well. 

You may now poke the wire into screw connectors (in 
neutral links, switches, power points), tighten the screw 
down, and be assured that you’re making contact with the 
whole lot and not just a single strand. The wire and 
connector at the battery terminal and the battery terminal 
itself, should be lightly coated with petroleum jelly (vase- 
line). Do not connect onto both battery terminals until all 
other wires connected to the battery wire are safely secured 
and not likely to short (positive touching negative). 

There may be any number of variations of this circuit 
diagram, and I will introduce components into it that have 
been discussed in previous Earth Gardens, such as the 50 
watt single panel shunt regulator (EG 51, page 40) and the 
control board (EG 55, page 32). The control board should be 
fairly close to the battery using wire of at least 5 mm? and 
preferably either 7.5 mm? or 15 mm? wire connecting be- 
tween the two. The bigger the entire system, the bigger the 
wire between the battery and control board should be. You 
may have a problem fitting wire into standard connectors if 
using wire larger than 15 mm?. 

Once connected, the control board now becomes the 
hub of the system, with all the wiring from here onconnected 
back to the control board and not to the battery. The positive 
wire from the battery goes straight into a fuse holder before 
connecting into the rest of the board. While you are wiring 
up the house, leave the fuse out of the fuse holder until you 
have finished the job. 


Installing fittings 

Whether you are putting in 12 volt lights or 12 volt 
power points you will find it easiest if you start at the light 
fitting or power point and carefully lay and securely fix the 
wire until you get back to the power source. You may want 
to install a whole lot of lights and power points in one area 
at a fair distance from the control board. What you can do 
here is to run a heavy duty twin cable (positive and negative) 
of say 5 mm? or 7.5 mm? from the control board to another 
set of neutral links near where you want to do this extra 
wiring. Once connected, these neutral links now become 
another power source. 

As you are installing from the light fitting back to the 
power source, you should take the wire past the point where 
you want your light switch. Cut through the positive wire 
only and the two exposed ends of this cut can now be 
stripped, soldered and connected onto the switch. To avoid 


making mistakes with the wiring, it pays not to cut the 
negative wire. The wire to your lights may be 0.77 mm?, 1 
mm? or 2 mm? depending on the distance and the wattage of 
the light bulb. I generally limit the size of the light bulbs to 
20 watts to keep the power consumption down. A 20 watt 
halogen bulb is as bright as a 60 watt or 75 watt 240 volt 
incandescent bulb. A fluorescent light bulb gives considera- 
bly more light for the same wattage. For power points I 
would use either 3.2 mm? or 5 mm? wire. 

The only other thing I would connect back to the 


battery (rather than any of the wiring so far) is an inverter (to 
be able to run 240 volt appliances from a 12 volt battery 
bank). It is important that the inverter be connected directly 
and solidly to the battery to minimise wire between the two. 
The inverter wires must be clamped onto the battery termi- 
nals very firmly. If you require this 240 volt power at a 
distance from the inverter, you should do so with the appro- 
priate 240 volt extension lead or a 240 volt ring main 
connected back to the inverter (this should be done by a 
qualified electrician). 


A television-free zone 


by Margaret Rumpff 


Rainbow, Victoria. 


OR along time, our family watched too many hours 

of ‘the box’. We had many family arguments over 

who goes to bed when, homework, noise levels, and 

which show to watch. It got to a stage where I said I’d put 

my foot through the television unless it left our home 

hurriedly — a sentiment I know is shared by many other 
families. 

I decided that as I was a ‘quarter’ of our family unit 
then I justly deserved two days per week without the intru- 
sion of television. My conditions on these two days were 
simply that the television was turned off all day for two 
consecutive days per week. This brought about the confu- 
sion and again the arguments of which days. We were unable 
to decide on which shows ‘had to go’. My memory is like a 
sieve, sol jotted in my diary ‘no TV’ for the entire year of two 
day periods. 

For this two-day period I made a cardboard sign 
which we affixed to our television screen, which simply said, 
“This is a television free time”. During the first couple of 
weeks, aggression was directed at me as I put the sign on, 
then very quickly this was directed at the sign itself. After 
a short time all this aggression simply dissolved, and a 
routine developed. The sign became a part of our home and 
was easily accepted. 

I found it more advantageous to affix the sign to the 
screen when there was no one around: before the household 
arose. This could also be done while children are at school, 
or while family members are out. 

Itis now (after using the sign for more than two years) 
quite clear to us that constant television viewing is indeed a 
habit. We have discovered that on the third day (following 
two days with the use of our sign) when our two teenage 
children, Justin and Tammy, are able to view television they 
simply forget until the routine is again slowly introduced. 

The sign has increased our family’s communication 
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greatly, added vastly to our enjoyment of television viewing 
and lessened considerably our constant bickering. We felt 
the sign such an asset to us, why not market it? 

We now have available a package containing a25cm 
x 33 cm plastic, wipeable, reusable sign; a bumper sticker 
with the words ‘I’m having a television free moment’, plus 
a square ‘television free zone’ sticker. The pack also 
contains explicit instructions for its use. Our sign is in bright 
colours of green and yellow. 

The sign affixes perfectly to the television screen 
with Blu-Tack, which can be left on the sin and placed on 
or off the screen whenever the time is appropriate. This 
causes no harm whatsoever to the screen and leaves no 
marks. Our aim is to help families like ourselves to reduce 
their television viewing hours. 

If television viewing is reduced, families discover 
many enjoyable alternative passive and active pastimes. No, 
you do not immediately become The Brady Bunch, but the 
pastimes of reading, board games, letter writing, homework, 
music, radio, having a long bath, walking, theatre, driving, 
swimming, library, picnics, dancing, shopping, eating out, 
and hobbies can be pursued. 

Australian surveys regularly reveal that our children 
are watching on average at least three hours of television per 
day. Australian children have spent more time watching 
television than hours in the classroom: approximately 
15,000 hours of television compared to 11,000 to 12,000 
hours in school. 

You can use whatever ‘recipe’ you choose with the 
sign. It can be affixed to the screen anytime, such as when 
visitors arrive (is there anything worse than visiting a friend 
and competing for air space when the television is going full 
bore?!). Suggested retail price is $4.99 per pack and it will 
be available in usual outlets — gift and bookshops, variety 
stores and newsagencics. 


If you would like any further details, contact Neil or 
Margaret Rumpff on (053) 95 1318, or write to Bunjalot 
Products, Rainbow, Victoria, 3424. 


ORGANIC ‘89 FESTIVAL 


— Penguin, Tasmania 5 March — 
The Organic Gardening and Farming Society of 


Tasmania Inc, wiil be holding “ORGANIC '89" at the 
Organic Growing Centre at Penguin on the north- 
west coast of Tasmania on the 5th of March 1989 
starting at 10:00 am. The theme is “Backyard to 


Broadacre”. There will be a range of speakers, 
including Kym Fletcher talking on herbs. Numerous 
stalls will offer a variety of products and services and 
there will be demonstrations of various kinds. 

People will be on site (some of them camping, 
as these facilities are available for a small cost) from 
Friday evening to Monday afternoon. 

Further details from the address below or by 
phoning (003) 944 218 after 6:00 pm. 


TASMANIAN ORGANIC GARDENING & FARMING SOCIETY, PO Box 228, Ulverstone, Tasmania, 7315. 
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Concerned Residents Opposed to Pulp Siting are 
fighting to preserve the environment of Tasmania's 
north-west coast from this massive degradation. 
CROPS needs your support, and any financial assis- 
tance will be of immediate use in lobbying against 
the mill. Donations to CROPS can be sent c/- 
Christine Milne, PO Box 98 Latrobe, Tasmania, 
7301. 

I would like to support the work of CROPS 
in saving Tasmania's north coast from the environ- 
mental catastrophe of the Wesley Vale chemical 
pulp mill. Please find enclosed: 


l [| $50 | | other 
Bi $25 $10 
Thank poly 


... ENERGY PULSE ... ENERGY PULSE ... 
New shop for Rainbow Power Company 


The Rainbow Power Company now owns a retail outlet in Brisbane. The shop, 
known as Alternatives, has been operating for 11 years and is at 37 Bangalla St, 


Toowong. 


"Adrian Hogg, the former proprietor, needed some new enthusiasm to give 
the shop a boost and decided that he liked what we are about," said RPC Director, 


Peter Pedals in Nimbin recently. 


"We worked out a deal whereby he became an RPC shareholder and we 
became the new shop owners. In the bargain we now also own a Queensland 
registered company," said Peter Pedals (RPC is registered in NSW). 

The grand reopening of the business premises was held on 14 January with 
the shop crowded with media representatives, RPC directors and shareholders, 
former customers and other interested people. The shop shall retain the name of 
Alternatives but will now sport the RPC logo and sell exclusively RPC products. 
Manager of the shop is Glen van Hest. The RPC is now also the sole agent in 
northern NSW for Solar Cells Australia (manufacturers of solar panels in Australia 


under licence to Showa Arco Solar). 
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MICROSCOPIC INVADERS 
REPELLED BY GIANT MARIGOLD! 


by Penny Lee 


Bayswater, Western Australia. 


O, EARTH Garden hasn’t moved into science fic- 
tion. We're talking about simple practices for 
many organic growers. 


N 


The invaders? 

Nematodes (eelworms) — major pests in light sandy 
or loamy soils. They are liable to attack all vegetables at 
times but especially love tomato root systems. 


And the giant marigolds? 

Tagetes minuta — a particularly pungent smelling 
member of the marigold family. Itcan grow to well over two 
metres high. Its insignificant creamy-coloured flowers are 
held high while under the ground its roots are said to 
discourage eelworms up to a metre away. 

Nematode damage is evident when instead of a 
healthy fibrous root system, a stringy clump of lumpy 
nodules can be seen when the plant is pulled.up. According 
toa Western Australian Department of Agriculture publica- 
tion, there are two main types of eelworm: “Root knot 
nematodes which cause root galling and distortion, and root 
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lesion nematodes, which cause rotting and multiple branch- 
ing of feeder roots”. 

Above ground the plant fails to thrive and may wilt 
more easily than other plants on hot days. The damaged 
roots are simply unable to take up enough water from the soil 
to keep the plant healthy. Other diseases soon move into 
attack the weakened plant. 

Nematode infected plants should be removed from 
the garden. They definitely should rot be added to the 
compost heap or allowed to rot where they grow, for as the 
plant dies, nematodes are released back into the soil to 
reinfect other plants. 

According to Conacher, marigolds are well known 
for their effect on nematodes. Tagetes patula and African 
marigolds have been very successfully used to keep Dutch 
tulips healthy. Tagetes minuta, originally from Central 
America, is said to inhibit wireworms, centipedes and some 
fungi as well as eelworms. 

Seeds of Tagetes minuta are usually available from 
Permaculture and Organic Growing Society seed banks. 


References 

Conacher, J (1980), Pests, Predators and Pesticides—-Some 
Alternatives to Synthetic Pesticides. Organic Growers’ 
Association. Western Australia. 

Lawson, J A (Revised Edition — no date), Vegetable Grow- 
ing, Western Australian Department of Agriculture. 


In the steps of our predecessors. Part n. 


Aboriginal agriculture — sustenance and survival 


In Earth Garden 63 Jackie introduced us 
‘to many native species used in tradi- 
tional Aboriginal agriculture, from native 
teas and coffees to lilly pilly chutney. 
This month Jackie continues with every- 
thing from orchid jelly to native glue. 


by Jackie French 
Braidwood, New South Wales. 


Native flowers 
Wattle 


There is a wattle for nearly every time of the year. 
Strip the blossom and use it in fritters — just add about half 
a blossom to a pikelet recipe. You can also steep wattle 
blossom in brandy, coat them with batter and deep fry them. 
The more highly scented the blossom the better. 

Wattle coffee is made from wattle seeds, dried in the 
sun or oven and then finely ground. Add them to milk or 
water, bring to the boil and let them steep for twenty minutes. 
Strain and reheat. The taste is quite good but you may need 
a fair number of wattle seeds: the number seems to vary from 
species to species and even tree to tree. 

Mimosa coffee made from Acacia farnesia is re- 
puted to be an aphrodisiac in the Middle East. You may have 
to be Algerian for it to work. 

If you grow Australian bluebells, toss them into a 
salad at the last minute or add them to salad sandwiches. 
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Dipped bluebells 

Take the whole dry flower, dip it in whipped egg 
white then in castor sugar. Dry on a plate for an hour then eat 
atonce, or store in greaseproof paper in an airtight container. 


Native hibiscus (Hibiscus Heterphyllus) 

This is a tall attractive shrub native to wet forest 
areas. It will die down in frost but if the ground is well 
mulched may come back again in spring. It should be grown 
without any trouble in gardens north of Sydney and in other 
areas with care and shelter. 

The young shoots and buds of the native hibiscus can 
be eaten raw in salads or steamed or boiled as a vegetable, 
however the fruits are best. Remove the seeds and pips and 
make hibiscus jam: 

Take a kilo of hibiscus fruit, add three cups of water 
and boil till tender — about twenty minutes. Add the juice 
of three lemons and a kilo of sugar. Boil till the mixture 
thickens — about another twenty minutes. This jam has a 
beautiful colour. 

Scatter the petals in salads, dip the flowers in sweet 
batter and deep fry and eat hot. Fill the flowers with your 
favourite stuffing (use fried rice if you are uninventive, or 
cream cheese, or even plain cream or ricotta cheese) and 
either steam or cook in yoghurt or a little oil and lemon juice. 
Hibiscus can also be used for tea (see teas). 


Pickled native hibiscus 

Place some tightly curled buds, just showing colour, 
in sweetened or herbed vinegar. Bring to the boil, simmertill 
the buds are just tender, take of the heat and seal. 


Stonecrop 

This is a drought hardy, fleshy succulent. It is often 
used to reclaim coastal dunes or in rock gardens. The juice 
is peppery and can be substituted for pepper but can cause 
irritation and sometimes intoxication if too much is taken. 

Stonecrop grows in frost and extreme heat and needs 
almost no moisture. You can dry the leaves, pulverise them 
and use instead of pepper. Some varieties of stonecrop 
produce edible leaves that can be used in salads: sedum 
reflexumand sedum album, the yellow and white stonecrops. 


Orchid jelly 


Many varieties of orchid tubers contain abundant 


mucilage, starch and scented oil. When dried and powdered 
these can be used to make a perfumed, very tasty jelly. If you 
grow orchids (don’t dig up wild ones) they are worth trying. 


Beads and ornaments 

Take several handfuls of petals on a dry day (try 
boronia, pittosporum, clatais — any soft petal) and chop 
them finely. Put them in a saucepan — rusty if you have one, 
or better still with a rusty nail, though this is just to give the 
beads a better colour. Heat the petals for about an hour but 
don’t let them boil. Repeat this process for three days, 
adding a very little water if necessary. 


On the third day let the pulp cool. There should be 
very little moisture. Roll the pulp into balls with your 
fingers, pressing out remaining moisture, and shaping them 
into round or oval shapes around a darning needle or tooth- 
pick, so there is a hole in the middle. 

Leave the beads on the toothpick to dry, carefully 
moving them twice a day so they don’t stick. They may take 
a week or more to become quite firm. 

The beads can be coated with warmed resin or lac- 
quer or even hairspray to make them shiny but there is no real 
need, and this coating will destroy their fragrance. The 
beads smell even sweeter when worn, as the warmth of the 
skin brings out the perfume. Rose beads were once the 
classic beads for ‘rosaries’. 

Beads made from deep red flowers are a rich red. 
Boronia gives fragrant rusty coloured beads, but pale flow- 
ers like wonga vine and pittosporum blossom tend to look 


grubby. 


Coral tree seeds (Erythrina verspertilo) 

These are one of the most attractive seeds available, 
a reddish orange colour with a black spot at one end. They 
are very hard and shiny and seem to last forever — I havea 
necklace of coral tree seeds that is several generations old. 
The seeds can be drilled to string on necklaces or poked with 
a hot needle. The coral tree grows wild through most of 
moist mainland Australia. 


Quandong seeds (Santalum acuminatum) 

Quandong seeds are inside the red fleshy fruit. They 
are quite large and slightly rough. They can be painted, 
laquered or left plain for jewellery. They were made into 
buttons in colonial days. 
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Native baskets 

Many native vines can also be used for basket mak- 
ing. Ihave seen both clematis and wonga vine used for very 
tough baskets, and lawyer vine (Calamus Muelleri) can be 
used for furniture making and even suspended bridges — it 
dries to a very tough stem without becoming brittle. 

Clematis and wonga vine are both attractive climbing 
plants with spectacular flowers in spring. Lawyer vineisless 
attractive as a garden specimen, though potentially much 
more useful, and its tough twining stems and sharp hooks 
may become a nuisance. Lawyer vine can grow to over 180 
metres as it twines around trees. Kennedya postrata, a hardy 
widespread postrate vine with pea-shaped red flowers, has 
slender tough stems that can also be used for basket making, 
as can the stems of scrambling lilly, Geitonoplesium 
cymosum, a climbing vine with black berries. It grows in 
moist sheltered areas all through eastern mainland Australia. 
Scrambling lilly, like lawyer vine, can also be tough enough 
to use as a rope, but the strength seems to depend on where 
it is grown, so test it first. 

Aborigines used leaves from the flax lily (Dianella 
laevis) in basket making. The flax lilly is perennial, non 
bulbous with lovely blue flowers, and can be grown through- 
out mainland Australia. Young waratah branches (Telopea) 
have also been used for basket making. 


Paper bark cork 

Commercial cork is produced from the cork oak, 
Quercus suber. The thin papery bark layer of Melaleuca or 
paper bark trees is also mainly made up of layers of cork 
cells. These are waterproof, like cork, and quite strong. 
They are mostly used for lining hanging baskets to stop them 
dripping, however they can also be twisted up to make corks, 
used as insulation in ceilings, as insulation and padding 
under carpets, in shoes or as filler for mattresses. Ihave seen 
sheets of paperbark glued together to make a mattress 
protector for a cot, and they are excellent glued together for 
an insulating wall paper. 
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Native glue 

I have used powdered black wattle gum mixed with 
water to glue paper together, though this gum is brownish 
rather than clear. For clear glue, take a blob of gum, suspend 
itina piece of cloth, in a small quantity of very hot water, and 
let it dissolve. The impurities will stay in the cloth. 

Try cutting up bluebell bulbs (Endymon nonscrip- 
tus); the sticky residue makes a rudimentary glue, as do 
squashed mistletoe berries (Viscum album). 


Native ‘sandpaper’ 
The leaves of the sandpaper fig (Ficus coronata) can 


be used in place of fine sandpaper: to give a finishing 
smoothness to woodwork. Lantana can be grown in cool, 
frosty areas without becoming rampant. In warmer areas 
don’t even think of planting it. Sandpaper figs need moist, 
fertile, frost free pockets, where they grow to large attractive 
trees with beautifully shaped trunks and branches. 


Blackwood ‘soap’ 

The chopped leaves of the Australian blackwood 
(Acacia melanoxylon) will lather up well in water. A couple 
of handfuls are needed for every basin full of soapy water. 
This lather will even clean off grease in cold water. 
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Tanning with wattle bark 

For a simple home tanning recipe, crumble up a 
panful of wattle bark as finely as possible. Use a copper, 
earthenware or plastic container — not aluminium. Cover 
with boiling water. Leave for 24 hours, pour off the water 
into a second container and cover the bark with more boiling 
water. 

After 24 hours immerse the skin in this second lot of 
water. Make sure all fat, flesh and membrane has been 
removed from the skin. After three days take the skin out of 
the second lot of liquid and place it in the first lot, which 
should be stronger. Leave for about a week. Check the 
solution has been absorbed by cutting off an edge. 

Take the skin out of the tanning liquid, wash it well 
in warm water and dry it slowly in the shade, frequently 
pulling and stretching and rubbing in oil to keep it supple. 

The best tanning bark shouldn’t colour the skin too 
much. Casuarina bark can be used for tanning, as can most 
eucalypt barks, but many of these are said to stain the skin. 


Native plants for pest and 
disease control 
Nettle tea 


Native as well as introduced nettles can be used for 
this spray for powdery mildew. It is also effective against 
aphids. Take a container of nettles, cover with water and 
leave for three weeks or till the water in mid brown. Spray 
undiluted. 


Casuarina spray 

This is usually a preventive, not a cure. Use it for 
powdery mildew, curly leaf, brown rot and other fungal and 
bacterial problems. It does have limited effectiveness 
however when symptoms appear, and if you cut off all 
infected leaves, it may stop the infection spreading. It should 
be sprayed fortnightly. 

Boil 800 gm of casuarina leaves with a litre of water 
for halfan hour. Strain and spray. Use at the rate of one litre 
to cover an area ten metres by ten metres for the first spray, 
then dilute with 50 percent more water for subsequent 
sprays. You won’t get better control spraying more heavily 
— it is a homeopathic spray. 


Silverbush (Sophora tomentosa) 

This has insecticidal properties similar to nicotine. It 
is a native. Use the leaves as you would tobacco to make a 
silver bush spray. Boil 100 gm in 2 / of water for an hour, 
replacing water as itevaporates. Add four times the quantity 
of water and spray. Do not store. Keep away from children. 


Daisy cress (spilanthes paniculata) 
This is an annual wild daisy, native to Queensland, as 
well as other countries. Its leaves are opposite, its flowers 
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long stemmed, conical and pungent. Daisy cress contains 
spilanthol, a powerful insecticide which can be used to 
replace pyrethrum. Itis very effective as a fly and mosquito 
spray, including a spray for mosquito larvae. It is also an 
anaesthetic. 


Derris trifoliata 

This is a native Australian derris, growing in North 
Queensland. Itis not the source of commercial derris, being 
much weaker in effect, but can be used instead in a higher 
concentration. Itis a vigorous rainforest creeper, commonly 
growing near the shore, with trifolate or pinnate leaves and 
flat kidney-shaped pods three to five cm long. 

To make derris dust dry and then pulverise the root, 
or soak the roots overnight in a small amount of water, crush 
them as much as possible then return them to the water and 
bring to the boil. The resulting liquid can be used undiluted 
as an insecticide. 

Derris was traditionally used as a fish poison by 
Aborigines and in other areas of south east Asia. It causes 
minimal harm to humans, but will kill fish (including gold 
fish in the garden) tadpoles, frogs and toads. It also kills 
various ladybird larvae, though not hoverfly larvae or bees. 


Cultivation s 

Derris grows from seed, but I know of no commercial 
source. Itis frost sensitive, and needs deep, good soil and 
moisture. 


Pest repellents 


White cedar (Melia azedarach) 

White cedar leaves can be placed in books, on book- 
cases and in drawers to repel silverfish. They can be placed 
in cupboards to repel moths and under carpets to repel carpet 
beetles. Crush the fruit, steep it in just enough boiling water 
to cover them till cool and brush through animals’ coats to 
kill and repel fleas. Make a moist poultice of the crushed 
flowers and apply it to chooks legs to kill lice. 


Cultivation 

White cedar is an attractive garden tree, native to 
rainforests, and grows in Queensland, the Northern Terri- 
tory and warmer parts of NSW. It has lilac flowers and 
poisonous yellow fruit. It prefers a deep, moist but well 
drained soil with plenty of humus and a frost free spot. 


Tea tree (Leptospermum) 
The leaves of the leptospermum are said to repel 
cockroaches. Scatter the leaves in cupboards. 


Cultivation 
Tea trees will grow almost anywhere in Australia 
except snowy or tropical areas. Ask for a cultivar suited to 


your area — some will tolerate salt or pollution, others can 
be neglected, while some, like the commonly cultivated L. 
Scoparium, need deep humus-rich soil and regular watering. 
Tea trees grow from seed or cuttings, placed in damp sand 
when the trees are not flowering. 
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Native pennyroyal (mentha satureioides) 

This is claimed to be a more effective insect repellent 
than introduced pennyroyal. It will grow in dry rocky places 
as well as damp areas, unlike most mints. It can be found 
throughout mainland Australia. 

Fresh or dried pennyroyal leaves or flowers can be 
used as a mosquito, flea or ant repellent. Dried pennyroyal 
leaves can also be used scattered along bookcases to repel 
silverfish. It used to be known as ‘flea mint’. Rats and mice 
dislike the odour of pennyroyal and it can be scattered 
wherever they may become a pest. Native pennyroyal is 
excellent to plant around ant nests or in paving you wish to 
keep free of sandy ant mounds. 


Grey myrtle (Backhousia myrtifolia) 

Grey myrtle oil helps repel mosquitoes, flies and 
other pests. To make grey myrtle oil crush the leaves, place 
them in a glass jar and cover with a bland oil. Leave the 
sealed jar on the window sill for three weeks to a month. 


Cultivation 

Grey myrtle is a fringe rainforest tree, needing moist, 
well drained soil with plenty of humus and a position 
sheltered from heavy frost. Once established, the trees are 
more frost resistant, and survive drought well, though they 
may temporarily lose their leaves. Grey myrtle grows from 
seeds or suckers. 


Paper bark tree (Melaleuca Bradteata) 
Paper bark oil helps repel mosquitoes. Make you 


own paper bark oil by crushing the leaves and placing them 
ina glass jar. Cover with a bland oil and leave in a hot, sunny 
place like the window sill for about three weeks. 


Cultivation 

Paper barks tolerate most conditions — ask at your 
local nursery for one to suit your area. Most, but not all, need 
wetsoil, and are good to drain damp spots. Paper barks grow 
from seed, and mature seed is easily collected. 


Queensland sandalwood 
(Santalum lanceolatum) 

This is a small dry-country tree, parasitic on other 
trees for water and mineral salts. The buming leaves repel 
mosquitoes. 


Eucalyptus 

Like other oils, eucalyptus oil kills such pests as scale 
and aphids. It should only be used in cool weather, or it may 
damage young leaves and flowers. Eucalyptus oil will also 
repel many other pests. Some eucalypts produce far more oil 
than others. 

Around here the narrow-leafed peppermint is most 
favoured for oil production, though any eucalypt can be used 
at a pinch. Test the oil content by crushing a leaf and 
smelling or looking for the tiny oil globules on the leaf. 

Small quantities of oil can be distilled by simply 
boiling the leaves in a large pot (not one you will want soon 
for cooking) with the lid on — if the lid is off the oil will 
evaporate. Boil them for about an hour then let them cool — 
still with the lid on. When they are quite cold scoop the oil 
off the top with a teaspoon, gravy strainer or piece of blotting 
paper. 

For a weaker oil crush the leaves, place them in a 
saucepan, just cover with bland oil and heat gently without 
boiling for up to an hour. Leave to cool, strain and use. 


A home-made battery-operated blender 


by Jose Robinson 
Wild Cattle Island, Queensland. 


*DLIKE to share an idea for a simple kitchen gadget to 
run on battery power — a food or drink blender. I use 
this blender when we are away on our boat, and plug it 
into our 12 volt system. It’s a real gem for making yummy 
banana smoothies, pumpkin soup, or freshly blended Pina- 
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colada from pineapple and coconuts. 

The first thing to do is find a suitable small motor. 
Probably there are many types of motors that would do the 
job. We just happened to have a motor from a marine 
windscreen wiper lying around, and it was perfectly suited 
for the job. 

Next thing was to obtain a blender jug with cutter 
blades, but with a fairly uncomplicated base fitting. Our 240 
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volt National blender has a rather intricate base fitting, so we 
hunted around secondhand shops until we found a far sim- 
pler jug which had belonged to a Sunbeam brand. This we 
purchased for $5, as evidently its motor had packed up. 

We made up a jig from a piece of 8 mm diameter cop- 
per pipe, 25 mm long. We drilled a hole through the top of 
this to take a small threaded screw 30 mm long, then cut two 
small slots to hold it firmly on the shaft of the motor. Next 
we constructed an open-sided box to house the motor, and 
made a low framework on the topside to the shape of the base 
of the blender jug. This would then hold the jug firmly when 
in operation. 

A switch and a 12 volt lead and plug were connected. 
Next we plugged it in, switched it on, and it worked! 

Two years on, and many boat trips later, my home- 
made blender is still going strong, and has saved me a 
mountain of tiresome hand mixing. 
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by John Selman 


Cooktown, Queensland. 


HAVE chopped firewood for over 13 years on my 

property, so it may be useful to pass on some of what 

I’ve learned. Usually I collect and cut fallen dried 

timber suitable for burning in our wood stove. The wood 

ashes from all this burnt dead wood are concentrated in our 
gardens and nursery as a valuable fertiliser. 

It takes about one and a half hours work to provide 
our stove with two to three days’ supply of wood fuel. Fuel 
consumption depends on how long the stove is used (for 
instance, if we’re home 7 am to 10 pm), but if we are away 
during the day, it gives me an extra day’s grace before I have 
to go and chop more. 


Types of wood 

The burning and heating quality of the firewood 
obviously affects the number of days a load of firewood will 
last. All woods burn with different qualities and the wood 
you will burn is whatever is available in your area. 

In our area bloodwood burns ‘strong and hot’. Tea 
tree is plentiful but burns ‘damp and smoky’, although it is 
pleasingly aromatic. We also have the choice of Cooktown 
ironwood, which is so dense and hard it is like striking steel 
with the axe when attempting to cut it. It does burn hot and 
effectively but is not recommended because of the poison- 
ous fumes it reportedly emits. Boxwood is limited in supply 
but has good burning qualities, as have quinine bush, cas- 
uarinas and small wattles. The wattles and casuarinas are 
‘springy’ and difficult to cut with an axe until dried out 
totally and quite brittle. The quinine bush is a passable pine- 
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Figure 1. Existing logs can brace the dead timber. 


Turning fallen north QLD 
timber into firewood 


like timber. We burn most of these woods in different 
balances, but mainly burn the bloodwood, which is plentiful 
in our area. 


Axe care 

It is important to keep your axe honed sharp so that 
your cutting effort gives you a good return. A bluntaxe leads 
to frustration, the ‘big swing’ method and broken axe 
handles. A file, an oilstone, and some practice are helpful in 
leaming how to sharpen your axe. The weight of the axe 
should feel comfortable and under control in your grip. If 
you can be conscientious enough, oil the handle and never 
leave it lying in the rain or sun. A tool which you depend on, 
and need to use regularly must obviously be looked after 
with thoughtful regard. 


Methods of cutting 

The method you use for cutting fallen timber depends 
on 

ethe age of the wood 

ethe physical dimensions of the branch or log 

ethe texture and grain of the wood itself. 

When the wood is brittle it is ideal for chopping with 
an axe. If it’s ‘green’ it is sure to be tough and springy and 
therefore difficult to break — particularly across the grain. 

Various techniques can be used to split and break 
wood into a suitable firebox size. The force of your blow will 
adjust according to the size and texture of each piece. The 
point of contact will be dictated by subtle curves in the 
timber, points of weakness like knots, holes, twists, splits 
and cracks. I usually find a log or large lump of solid wood 
and use it thus: As I chop off each section, I slide the dead 
wood along — in Figure 1, giving me three firebox pieces. 
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Figure 2. Stacking the load in the barrow (from above). 


John collects another barrowload of fallen bush timber from his property near Cooktown for feeding the family 
slow combustion heater. One barrowload lasts John about two days of ‘all day' burning, and takes about an hour 
and a half to collect. 


The idea is not to strike as hard as you can, but only as hard 
as necessary. This saves on your physical effort and offers 
some protection for your face and shins, from possible flying 
pieces or splinters of wood. Safety comes with control. 

Solid, cured logs and timber of a curved, wavy and 
interlocked grain, are impossible to attack without wedges 
and a heap of determination and energy. So I usually walk 
away from these and come back later when the ravages of 
time, weather and white ants have had their softening effect 
and the log is more amenable to cutting. 

Some of our bloodwood growing in tough country 
has this twisted, interlocked grain. It can only be cut when 
completely dry and brittle, and it’s always hard work. 
Choose the wood you wish to cut and leave the tough ones 
for later. 

Having cut enough for a full wheelbarrow load, I 
grade the wood as I stack it in. Solid, large lumps are placed 
across the barrow and heaped up. Short fat pieces and small 
solid lumps go in the front and chips and small fragments are 
packed in the back (see Figure 2). So I have the three 
gradings conveniently and compactly stacked for a full load. 
Only the smallest flakes of wood are left behind as I barrow 
homewards. 


Safety 
As far as safety is concerned, watch your face, head, 
legs and feet. You should always wear shoes of some sort 


when chopping wood. Ideally you should wear steel-capped 
boots and safety goggles for protection from flying chips. 
Experience finally teaches you what will happen when a 
particular shaped piece of wood is struck — knowing where 
the piece will fly off and how much force to apply. Ideally 
the cut piece should fall dead: right where you struck it, with 
the axe coming to rest on the earth and its force vented. But 
due to the vagaries of such an operation, glancing blows can 
occur, and missiles fly so it is advisable for friends, children 
and animals to stand well clear. I prefer to chop alone. 
Sometimes I can even sing while I chop. If you are suspi- 
cious of the results of a particular blow, it is better to turn the 
lump of timber around and choose a different method of 
attack. Always be in control of the axe in your hands and 
keep your fect well out of the way. Never hold apiece steady 
with your foot while attempting to strike the same piece. It’s 
much better to try balancing it a different way. 

So gotoit with a good will. It’s a great form of regular 
exercise, and productive in supplying fuel for cooking and 
heating, not to mention the savings in dollars, otherwise 
spent on gas or electricity or some other fuel. 

Henry Thoreau, who lived in the woods for a couple 
of years in Concord, Massachusetts, came to the conclusion 
that he got his value doubled from home cut firewood, since 
it warmed him when he cut it and warmed him when he 
burned it. It also warms us with the food we enjoy cooked 
with Nature’s own naturally occurring fuel. 


by Jackie French 


Storing the harvest & What to plant 


EGETABLE gardens have a special smell at this time of year — overripe 
tomatoes on the soil or that faint bitter smell of surplus lettuce going to 
seed. Most good gardens have surpluses. It is a rare gardener that can 


bring themselves to pull up unwanted lettuce seedlings, 
even if there are three dozen of them — good gasdeners like 
growing things, not uprooting them. 

There are the summer crops you want to store, such 
as tomatoes and capsicums, to keep the taste and smell of 
summer for winter. 

I preserve very little from the garden. Once the beans 
have finished there are leeks, and when the capsicums have 
finished it’s time to taste the root vegetables, beetroot and 
parsnips or the cauliflowers you have kept for winter. I 
bottle or freeze some tomatoes, with perhaps one or two 
other preserves (usually different ones each year) and 
they’re made by the vatful. They last for years so there’s 
usually enough variety stored. 

There is no real need to prepare for winter sieges in 
Australia. But some old harvest recipes are delightful, and 
besides, what else do you do with a zucchini bush that’s 
never heard of birth control, the bags full of beans, the 
pumpkins quite sound except for a squashy bit on the end, or 
the carrot bed uprooted for next season’s broad beans? 
Below are some ideas for dealing with such surpluses. 


BEANS. Fresh eating period (time throughout year you 
can pick fresh from the garden). Roughly the frost-free 
period minus 12 weeks; well mulched high climbers may 
crop even with light frosts. Mulch them deeply to keep them 
fruiting longer. Plant another crop as soon as the first is 
flowering for continuous beans. Storage time. One to two 
weeks in fridge. They may be frozen but it’s better to rely 
on a succession of peas, leeks and spinach when beans are 
finished. 

Surplus. Beans can be dried — leave them on the 
bush till the pods dry, then uproot the whole plant and bash 
it against a wall so the beans fall on old newspaper on the 
ground. Get the beans and keep them dry, away from light. 
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Stewed dried beans 

Wash 500 g of dried beans — don’t soak them. Sauté 
an onion in half a cup of olive oil, add the beans and cook 
slowly till the beans have absorbed most of the oil. Adda 
litre of hot water, garlic and a sprig of mint. Don’t add salt 
because you’ ll toughen the beans. Cover the pan and stew 
as slowly as you can till all the liquid is dissolved. Eat hot 
or cold with a drizzle of lemon juice. 


Leather britches 

Leather britches is an American term for dried green beans. 
Thread them together with a darning needle so they hang in 
a row strung out in the sunlight for a few days, taking them 
in at night. Store in glass jars when they snap instead of 
bend. Soak them before using them — at least overnight — 
then simmer all day before eating them. Leather britches 
can be tough and awful if the beans were old when they were 
dried, or satisfying and stodgy if the beans have been young 
and tender to start with. 


BEETROOT. Fresh eating period. All year from an 
initial spring planting. Don’t bother to harvest them till 
they’re needed — they taste sweeter after frost. Storage 
time. Three months in fridge or cool cupboard. It is easier 
to keep them in the ground; mulch if they are likely to freeze. 
Beetroot can be dried. Slice them very thinly and place on 
alfoil in the sun or the oven till crisp. Store sealed and dry. 


Recipes for an overabundance 

Steam beetroot; serve warm with lime juice. Thinly 
slice cold beetroot; reheat gently in cream and garlic. Pink 
puddings. Grate raw beetroot, add a beaten egg for every 
cup of pulp and two tablespoons of thick cream, with a lot 
of black pepper. Bake in a slow oven till set. 


CABBAGES. Fresh eating period. All year round. 
Storage time. Several weeks in fridge; can be dried like 
parsley to add to soups. Surplus. Sauerkraut. This can be 
made with lettuce, cabbage or young green beans. Shred 
clean crisp cabbage as finely as you can. Weigh out two kg 
in a bowl and cover with three tablespoons of salt. Mix and 
leave till the cabbage wilts a bit — it is easier to press into 
ajar when soft and the juice should start flowing. Now press 
down as hard as you can in a pottery or opaque plastic jar. 
Try to force all the air out — this will also help to force the 
juice out. Cover with a plastic bag half filled with water. 
This should edge snugly around the cabbage so no air can get 
in at all. If there isn’t enough juice to cover the cabbage in 
24 hours, add salt and water (one cup of salt to ten cups of 
water). Leave in a cool place (about 70° F) for about six 
weeks. Then place in a saucepan with the juice and bring to 
the boil. Pack into clean jars and seal. 

Pickled cabbage. Slice, sprinkle with salt, stand for 
12 hours, press out moisture, place in jars and cover with 
vinegar. Seal the jars. 

Storing cabbages. Store cabbages in crumpled up 
newspaper — it will keep them dry and stop them smelling 
— and if they do smell it will stop the stink contaminating 
anything else. 


CARROTS. Fresh eating period. All year from initial 
spring sowing. Storage time. Three months in a fridge or 
cool cupboard; large quantities can be stored in newspaper, 
and carrots can be dried. Surplus. Carrot fruit cake keeps 
for months; grate carrot and add to pet food; make carrot 
juice. 


CAPSICUM. Fresh eating period. Frost-free period 
minus three months, or more in cold areas. Storage time. 
Several weeks in fridge. Surplus. Capsicum can be easily 
dried in strips in the sun or on the stove. Try sewing the strips 
and dangling them from the clothes line till they dry. 
Paprika. Dried ground capsicum are paprika or red 
pepper. The hotter the variety the hotter the pepper. Dry 
some thin strips of capsicum in the sun or a cool oven till they 
snap instead of bend. Grind in the blender, pound ina mortar 
or put through a grinder. Paprika may need to be dried again 
after grinding, then stored in a sealed jar in a dry dark place. 


The Healthy House Cow 


by Marja Fitzgerald. 


Due to unavoidable delays, and the ususal hassles associated with print- 
ing and publishing, at Earth Garden we've been unable to complete The 
Healthy House Cow as quickly as we'd hoped. It may be released for sale in 
time for the April issue of Earth Garden. It'll be worth waiting for. 


Capsicum can also be stuffed and baked; dried 
capsicum strips can be used in stews and soups; pickled 
capsicum strips are wonderful. Just blanch for ten seconds 
in boiling water, cover with vinegar, then with a thick layer 
of olive oil. Seal the jars and use when needed. 


CELERY. Fresh eating period. All year from spring 
planting — mulch deeply if they are likely to freeze. Stor- 
age time. Several weeks in fridge or cool cupboard. 
Surplus. Slice the celery into thin matchsticks and pickle in 
a pickled onion mixture (use the capsicum recipe above). 
They will be crisp and delicious. 

Celery salt. Celery is naturally salty and can be used 
to season dishes. Slice celery thinly and dry in a cool oven 
or outdoors on alfoil (take indoors when dark or damp) or of 
course in a home dryer. Blend or pound mortar when dry 
enough to snap; dry the powder again in a cool oven or the 
midday sun for a couple of hours before storing in sealed 
jars. Use by the spoonful when needed to season soups, 
stews, breads and potato chips. 


CORN. Fresh eating period. Frost-free period minus 100 
days. Storage time. Several weeks in fridge; can be frozen 
or dried. Surplus. Dry the cobs; give them to the hens (a 
free-ranging hen needs about a cob a day) or boil them later 
in soups and stews. Dry the kernels — grind for cornflour. 
‘Milk’ the kernels and freeze the juice — add to any soup or 
stew for protein and thickening. To store corn on the stalk 
bend the top over so the rain runs away from the cob. 


Recipes for overabundance 

Scrape off the kernels; toss them in a frying pan with 
butter and lemon juice and black pepper; serve on toast, or 
add to pancake batter for corn fritters. 

Parched corn. Leave some cobs on the stalk till 
they’re dry, cut off with a knife, then leave in a sealed 
container in the fridge — they should keep for three months 
or more. Fry them in oil like pop com. They won’t pop 
properly: they'll be more chewy but I prefer them like that. 
A bit of garlic added to the oil is good and a touch of pepper 
afterwards. 

Corn meal. This is usually made from maize but will 
also work with sweet corn. Let the kernels dry on the cob till 


—Camille & Alan. 


hard. Scrape them off and store in jars or a dry place till 
needed. You can use a grain mill to grind them or even a 
kitchen blender or a coffee mill. 

Corn meal mush. Take three quarters of a cup of 
boiling water foreach person ina saucepan and adda quarter 
of acup of corn meal. Boil for three minutes, stirring well. 
Add more water if you want a thinner mush. Eat the mush 
hot with honey and cream or add melted butter and black 
pepper or serve with tomato sauce. Corn meal mush can also 
be left to cool, then sliced thinly and fried in butter — lovely. 

Rich baked polenta. Take the mush above, let it 
cool and slice it. Place the slices in a buttered dish, dot with 
butter and rich cheese, add more slices, more butter and 
cheese till the dish is full. Bake till top is brown. 

Corn relish. Scrape off six cups of corn kernels from 
the cobs. Mix with two cups of chopped onions or leeks or 
garlic tops, a cup of chopped capsicum, half a cup of brown 
sugar or honey, a tablespoon of mustard powder and three 
cups of cider vinegar. Boil for 15 minutes. Seal in jars and 
store in the fridge. If you add more sugar and six teaspoons 
of salt you can keep it outside the fridge, but I find this too 
sweet and salty. 


EGGPLANT. Fresh eating period. Frost free period 
minus three months, or more in cold areas. Storage time. 
Several weeks in the fridge. Surplus. Bake, scoop out the 
flesh; add an equal quantity of tahini, add lemon and garlic 
to taste and freeze or bottle. Eggplant can be grated and 
dried to thicken winter stews. 


LEEKS. Fresh eating period. All year from spring 
planting, eight weeks if sown in autumn. Storage time. A 
month in the fridge or cool cupboard. Surplus. Leeks can 
be thinly sliced and dried. Use leeks instead of onions at any 
stage of maturity. Add grated sautéed leeks to mashed 
potato. Bottle leeks with garlic oil. 


LETTUCE. Fresh eating period. All year with planning 
—red mignonette can be harvested all year round, but won’t 
grow much in cold weather. Storage time. At least a week 
in the fridge. Surplus. Lettuce soup with stock and cream 
is lovely; wrap lettuce around your favourite stuffing and 
stew gently. Try lettuce sauerkraut — see recipe above. 


PARSNIPS. Fresh eating. All year from spring planting. 
Storage time. Three months in cool cupboard. Quantity 
needed. Ten metres of row for eating parsnips a couple of 
times a week. Surplus. Parsnip wine can be good; use like 
carrots. Try curried parsnip soup for parsnip haters; stew in 
cider ditto. Use parsnips instead of carrots in carrot cake and 
instead of pumpkin in pumpkin scones. Parsnip tastes 
sweeter than you’d expect and is quite unrecognisable. 
Curried parsnip soup. Sauté an onion in a dessert- 
spoon of butter with a teaspoon of curry paste or powder. 
Add three large grated parsnips and two cups of stock (beef 
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or vegetable). Simmer till the parsnip is cooked; add cream 
or yoghurt to taste — the soup should be thick and creamy. 
Serve hot. 


PEAS. Fresh eating. About six weeks per crop; crops best 
incool weather — the flowers don’t set in heat. Try planting 
in January and February for autumn peas. Storage time. 
Two to three weeks in the fridge. Can be frozen or dried. 
Surplus. Dry them for soup or stews; grind the dried peas 
for pea flour, add to stews for thickening, or to bread for 
flavour and protein. 

Pea flour chappatis. Add water to pea flour, roll out 
very thinly and fry in oil. Eat hot. 


POTATOES. Fresh eating. All year with planning except 
in very hot areas. Crops can be heavily mulched where the 
ground freezes, or grown in warm piles of tyres. Storage 
time. About three months away from light and moisture in 
the cool of the year. Surplus. Slice them, dry them and 
grind for potato flour. Use one part potato flour to three parts 
wheat flour in bread and cakes. Use dried potato for 
thickening. Make potato cakes from mashed or grated raw 
potato, sautéed or deep fried, with cheese, ham, other 
vegetables or fish — potato is an excellent base for almost 
anything. Use mashed potato to make a pie base instead of 
pastry. Use a quarter mashed potato instead of flour in cake 
recipes. 

Dried potato. Grate the potato (peeled or not accord- 
ing to preference) and spread on alfoil in the sun as thinly as 
possible. It should dry in a day or two. 


PUMPKIN. Fresh eating. This time varies. Grow 
butternuts, or early butter pumpkins, as well as keepers like 
Jarrahdale and Queensland Blue. 

Storage time. Eight months for long keepers. ‘Cure’ on the 
roof or in a dry spot in the sun for two weeks after picking. 
Don’t pick for storage till the stalk withers. Use immature 
pumpkins like baby squash steamed or baked with butter 
and garlic. Surplus. Try pumpkin scones; add one third 
mashed pumpkin instead of flour to bread and cakes. It 
makes them light and moist. Do the same with pikelets then 
sprinkle with sugar or spread with honey — wonderful. 
Mashed pumpkin can be frozen. Stuff whole pumpkins and 
bake, or make pumpkin instead of potato salad. Use pump- 
kin instead of potato in potato or fish cakes. Try baked 
pumpkin with a sauce of cream and french mustard boiled 
for three minutes. 


RADISHES. Fresh eating. All year with staggered 
plantings. Storage time. Two weeks in fridge. Surplus. 
Steam or boil radishes and eat like asparagus. Pickle them 
— especially the long white ones. 


RHUBARB. Fresh eating. This time varies with climate 
and variety — nine months of the year is reasonable, except 


in very cold areas. Storage time. Several weeks in fridge. 
Surplus. Rhubarb jam (add lemon juice, equal weight of 
sugar and enough water to cover); rhubarb chutney; substi- 
tute rhubarb in plum sauce recipes. 

Winter rhubarb. Dig up a couple of good crowns 
now and place them in pots. Grow them inside for winter 
rhubarb. Replant in spring. A more productive way is to dig 
your crowns while dormant and keep them in a dark spot till 
next autumn. Put them in pots in a warm place and pick 
through winter. Replant in spring. 


SILVERBEET. Fresh eating. All year from spring 
planting. Storage time. Two weeks in fridge. Surplus. 
Use instead of lettuce in salad; stuff with favourite filling 
and stew. Spinach and silverbeet can be dried and are 
surprisingly good. Chop the whole plant off at the base, 
string it up and hang it in a hot place — say from the clothes 
line — and take it in at night. It is properly dried when a bit 
of leaf crumbles in your fingers. Add to soups and stews in 
winter. 


TOMATOES. Fresh eating. Frost free period minus 
about 16 weeks for early maturers. Tomatoes can be grown 
inside in pots in winter. Tomato bushes with unripened fruit 
should be hung in a sheltered spot to continue ripening over 
the next month. Most green tomatoes will gradually ripen 


Nascimanere Pty Ltd, Permaculture Research and 
Publishing, is collating information from people 
who have consciously set out to develop sustain- 
able food, fibre, timber, or fuel production on 
their property. The property size can be hundreds 
of acres or suburban. 


Wanted 

Let’s show the world Permaculture not only 
works in theory but is alive and growing in prac- 
tice. Have your experiences published profes- 
sionally. You are invited to send your design to us 
for selection. ‘Before’ photos are desirable, ‘after’ 
photos essential. If you can’t take the photos 
yourself or need help in any way, please contact 
us. We will pay you for your contribution. 

Nascimanere (naturally permanent) is a 
newly formed (1987) company. Having worked as 
permaculture design consultants since 1978, full 
time since 1980, we have observed the ever-in- 
creasing need and demand for accurately pre- 
sented, practical information, describing the meth- 
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indoors. You may even get tomatoes all year round with 
these two methods. Storage time. Several weeks in the 
fridge. Green tomatoes may keep for months. Surplus. 
Tomatoes bottle well. They can be dried, frozen or boiled 
down to a muddy purée, and salted and sealed with oil. Try 
tomato jam, chutney or green tomato pickle. 

Tomato paste. There are dozens of ways of making 
tomato paste. Try chopping the tomatoes, add no water and 
simmer till they are thick and bubbling like magma — great 
bursts of bubbles that spread over the kitchen. Spread on 
alfoil and leave in the sun till dry — take indoors in wet 
weather or at night. Now roll the sticky mixture into balls, 
dip each ball in a cup of oil and store in sealed glass jars in 
the fridge. Take out aball as you need it. Otherwise just stuff 
the paté in a jar and cover the lot with oil. This storage 
method can give an uneven surface coating so you can lose 
some of the paté to fungus. 

If you don’t want to dry the paste in the sun boil it 
down as far as possible with a tablespoon of white vinegar 
or half a teaspoon of citric acid for every four cups of 
tomatoes. Pack the thick purée into glass jars, and cover 
with a little oil. Place the jars in the oven in a tray of water 
and cook till the water just boils. Leave till cool and seal. 


ZUCCHINI. Fresh eating. Frost free period minus three 
months. Storage time. Several weeks in the fridge. 


ods and principles of ecologically sound, sustain- 
able agriculture. 

There are some sources of information avail- 
able that concern themselves with sustainable ag- 
riculture/horticulture. Unfortunately these are 
often expensive or difficult to obtain or the infor- 
mation is in a form that is not readily adaptable, 
too technical or too time consuming for many 
people to use effectively. 

It is our aim, therefore, to assemble infor- 
mation gleaned from our own experience and 
from whatever sources of information available, 
and publish this information in the form of pam- 
phlets, books and charts. Distributing to the widest 
possible audience knowledge of the principles 
and practices of permaculture. 

“Resources are practical and useful energy 
storages. While information is only a potential re- 
source, until it is put to use. We must never 
confuse the assembling of information with 
making a real resource difference.” 

—Bill Mollison, 
in Permaculture: A Designers Manual. Tagari,'88. 
Robert Tap, Nascimanere Pty Ltd, C/- 56 


Isabella Avenue, Nambour, Qld, 4560. 


Surplus. Substitute zucchini for carrot in carrot cake; for 
pumpkin in pumpkin scones; for onions in pickled onions 
(slice thinly), or for cucumber in salad. Try grated zucchini 
and horseradish on bread (enjoyed by people who dislike 
both raw zucchini and horseradish). Add a quarter grated 
raw zucchini to bread and cake recipes to moisten and 
lighten them. Or thinly slice zucchini and deep fry them. 
Stuff zucchini flowers with fried rice and deep fry them or 
simmer in oil and lemon juice or stock. 

Zucchini leather. Cut the zucchini into thin strips, 
dip in boiling water and dry in the sun till rubbery. Store in 
greaseproof paper. Use in stews or eat them by themselves. 
Use them instead of crackers for dips or peanut sauce. 


Herbs 

Most herbs, including basil, will freeze. Wash them, 
dry them till they are wilted, pack them into plastic and 
freeze as quickly as possible. They won’t be as good as fresh 
but much better than dried. 

If you prefer not to freeze herbs try making herb 
butter. Chop them finely, add to butter or margarine, pack 
in a small dish and cover with clarified butter or a film of oil. 
Keep in the fridge. Herb oils can be made the same way. 
Chop the herbs or leave them whole (the finer they are the 
quicker the flavour impregnates the oil). Cover with oil in 
a jar or bottle. Unlike herb butter, use the flavoured oil and 
not the remnants of the herbs, apart from basil, which though 
slippery is still good after a year in oil. 


Roses 

Roses can be harvested like any other fruit of sum- 
mer. Try the following. 

Rose honey. Take 100 g rose hips, ‘tail’ them, and 
boil them in a cup of water in a stainless steel saucepan for 
20 minutes. Strain the pulp through a sieve. Warm 500 g of 
honey, add it to the rose hips, bring to the boil for five 
minutes, place in clean jars and seal. 

Rose hip jam. “Tail’ the rose hips, and boil them 
with an equal volume of water till tender. Push the pulp 
through a sieve, add half a cup of sugar for every cup of pulp, 
and the juice of a lemon for every two cups of mixture. Boil 


till it sets like jam in a little cold water. Seal and store. 

Rose petal jam. Take fully open but unfaded rose 
petals. Cut off the bitter white heels. Boil them in a very 
little water till tender and blend. Add an equal weight of 
sugar and cook again till thick. Pour into small jars and seal. 
The more fragrant the rose the better the flavour. 

Rose sugar. Alternate dried rose petals, with the 
bitter white cut off, and castor sugar in a glass jar. Let this 
stand for about a month, then remove the petals. Use as you 
would vanilla sugar in cakes and desserts. Rose sugar has a 
different, subtler though still strong perfume. 

Rose hip tart. Line a pastry dish with shortcrust 
pastry, and bake blind. Take big hips — rugosa hips are 
excellent, though any large hip will do — or even smaller 
ones if you don’t mind fiddling. Top and tail the hips, open 
them and clean out the seeds, and stew them ina very little 
water with a touch of sugar. When soft place the mixture in 
a tart. Serve with cream or yoghurt, with an optional 
sprinkle of cinnamon or ginger. 


MUSHROOMS. Storage. Try drying them: don’t wash 
them, just wipe clean and remove the stems. String them on 
cotton with a darning needle and hang the lines on the 
washing line, taking in at night or in wet weather till 
withered and quite dry. Store in screwed up paper in a glass 
jar with dried bayleaves or garlic cloves to keep away 
insects. Mushrooms can also be chopped and dried in pieces 
inthe sun onalfoil. Use in soups or stews — soak before use. 
They may be too chewy to eat but they can be removed and 
should give a good flavour. 


ONIONS. Storage. Onions need to be cured before 
storing. Spread them out in the sun or on a dry light floor (a 
garage or verandah is fine) and turn every day for a couple 
of weeks. This lets the outer layers dry and harden. Only 
store onions which have dried off naturally. If the stems are 
still green or moist they’ ll rot. After onions feel dry and their 
skins feel papery tie them together by their dried stalks, 
braid them, pack in string bags and keep in a well ventilated 
dark dry place. Make sure the temperature fluctuates as little 
as possible. Dried onions will tolerate freezing conditions 
or heatwaves but not a swing from one to the other. Raw 


ORGANIC CONTROL OF Household Pests 


by Jackie French 


A guide to using and growing your own chemical-free organic re- 
pellents, baits, sprays, and lotions. The essential text if you don't want 
to resort to ozone-destroying cans of chemicals, written in the usual 


readable, no-nosense style of regular Earth Garden writer, Jackie French. 
Hot off the presses for people who prefer the pleasant bouquet of 
cedronella to the acrid stench of Mortein. Available now from EG. 


$14.95 POSTED, FROM EARTH GARDEN — SEE PAGE 56 


FOR ORDERING DETAILS 
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onions are also easily frozen. Peel, chop and freeze in old 
margarine containers or plastic bags. 


SHALLOTS. Chop them, pack them tightly into glass jars, 
cover with oil and seal tightly. Use throughout winter. 


AVOCADOES. Surplus. There is rarely any need to store 
avocadoes. They keep best on the tree, for up to three 
months after the ‘proper’ picking time. We have been 
picking fruit from the Hass tree in the upper orchard for the 
past six months. If you must pick keep them in the fridge, 
away from citrus fruit which will help ripen them. 


APPLES. Storage. Apples need to be kept cool. They will 
ripen as much in one day at 70° F as in ten days at 30° F. Try 
the fridge or dig acool pit in a shady place. Try packing them 
in crumpled newspaper. One friend took an old fridge and 
buried it door upwards in the shade and stored the apples 
there. To get to the apples you just open the door. (Warn- 
ing: remove the catch on any old fridge so children can’t 
get trapped in them). 


HONEY FRUIT. Slice the fruit. Let the surface dry for a 
few hours or wipe withacloth. Heat a kilo of honey with two 
tablespoons of vinegar, bring to the boil, add a couple of 
cloves and a bit of cinnamon stick (these are optional). Add 
as much fruit as will fit and simmer for twenty minutes. 
Take off the heat and seal into jars while hot. 


APPLE JELLY. Stew twokg of apples witha cup of water 
till soft. Leave the skins on for a better colour and leave the 
cores to help setting. Strain through cloth. Add two 
tablespoons of lemon juic, add three cups of sugar, then boil 
rapidly till a little sets in cold water. Remove from the stove, 
skim off froth (spoils keeping), bottle and seal. 


VINE LEAVES. Blanch the leaves for one minute in 
boiling water, dry, pack in a jar (preferably not transparent 
or they lose their colour) and cover deeply with olive oil. 
Seal the jar. These last for over a year but become soft: 
handle carefully if you want to stuff them with rice for 
dolmades. Vine leaves enhance other flavours: try adding 
preserved vine leaves to vegetable stews, sautéed mush- 
rooms in butter or to rice dishes. 


WALNUTS. Walnuts need to mature before you eat them, 
though they are not bad fresh. Take them out of their husks 
either by hand (wear gloves or you’!l have brown hands for 
weeks) or leave them in the driveway and drive over them 
a few times. Wash the nuts and leave in sunlight for three 
weeks. No need to take them inside; a rack on a roof with 
the pumpkins is good. Store in a cool dry place till needed. 

Pickled walnuts. This is one way of keeping the 
walnut harvest from white cockatoos. Take young walnuts 
still in their outer shells. Pierce each ten times with a needle. 
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If a needle won’t pierce through the inner shell they are too 
old to pickle. Cover with brine (five cups of water to half a 
cup of salt). Leave for two weeks, stirring every day. Drain. 
Leave in the sun for a day till they turn black. Cover with 
vinegar boiled with fresh ginger, black pepper, cloves mace, 
salt, nutmeg and mustard seed (all these are optional — use 
to taste). Boil vinegar and walnuts for five minutes. Pour 
into jars and seal when cold. We’ ve kept pickled walnuts for 
over a decade — they were soft but good at the end of it. 


SUNFLOWERS. Cutoff the flower head at the stalk, place 
whole in a paper bag and seal. Hang this from the rafters in 
a shed or verandah so mice can’t get to them and they don’t 
go mouldy. 


What to plant 


CROPS planted now should either be quick maturers so you 
can eat them before winter, or cold hardy vegies for eating 
in spring. Try spinach — it bolts to seed in hot weather but 
sown now you should have several feeds. Never pick 
spinach leaf by leaf: cut off the whole plant and let itreshoot. 
It crops longer this way and yov’ll get more leaves. I plant 
foliage turnips now — eat the tops through winter like 
lettuce or cook them like silverbeet. They go to seed in 
spring before the turnips are more than golf ball size. 

Don’t forget the radish. You can eat the tops too if 
you don’t like the roots, or try the roots steamed with lemon 
and butter or just added to stews. They’re also good pickled. 
Put in peas now too. Peas don’t set in hot weather but you’ ll 
either have time for a short crop before the frosts or you'll 
get a good nitrogen-fixing green manure instead. 

Don’t get eager and put in broad beans yet, They’ll 
just get aphid eaten and they won’t set beans any earlier. 
Sprinkle a bit of wood ash now where you plan to plant them. 
Cabbage and other brassicas, however, planted now, will 
be less susceptible to aphids and caterpillars, and by the time 
they start to grow in spring they’ll be too tough for them. 

Other crops you can put in now include: potatoes 
(try planting them in a high pile of old tyres to keep away the 
frost) leeks (plant these extra thickly — they won’t have 
time to get very big before they go to seed in spring) winter 
lettuce (try red mignonette with a few seeds sown every 
week till the first frost — they’ll grow in heat and blizzard 
so it won’t matter if the weather changes its mind. Red 
mignonette should mature in ten frost free wecks). 

Others include Chinese cabbage, baby or forcing | 
carrots (these mature in 60 days, short and fat and sweet) 
endives (these survive winter frost — eat them like lettuce 
if you don’t mind a strong taste, or blanch them in boiling 
water first), kale (like silverbeet or cabbage — the dwarf ° 
varieties mature in three frost free months). Try early red 
onions — this is a bit early but you’ ll get early onions too. 
Also plant spring bunching onions — these will mature in 
spring if sown now, and turnips, which will taste better if 
sown in autumn to mature in spring. 


Angelica Umbelliferae 


(Angelica archangelica) 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


CCORDING to legend, during the Middle Ages, 
A an angel appeared to a monk in a dream and 

revealed that the herb angelica would cure the 
plague. The history of Angelica goes far back into the leg- 
ends and folklore of northern Europe, in particular the coun- 
tries of Lapland, Iceland and Russia. 

Angelica is a biennial, and has serrated bright green 
leaves, and branching hollow stems, with a celery-like 
texture. The round whitish-green flowerheads bloom in late 
spring in the second year of growth. Once it has flowered 
and seeded, it will die. When not allowed to flower at all by 
frequent cutting of the stems, the plant will continue to flour- 
ish for several seasons. 

Angelica is permeated by a unique essence, giving it 
a delicately sweet and refreshing aroma. It is propagated by 
seed, which must be fresh, as the germinating period is very 
short. The seed can be sown in prepared boxes, or in the open 
ground. Transplant seedlings when they are very small, and 
grow approximately 90 cm (3 feet) apart in a moist and shady 
position (the plants will grow to two metres tall). Enrich the 
soil before planting with generous amounts of well-rotted 
compost. 

To harvest angelica, cut the heads of the plants after 
they have become heavy with full brown seeds. Store in 
cardboard boxes, or on sheets of paper in a dry place, 
exposing them to direct sunlight when possible, to com- 
pletely dry out any moisture. When they are crisp and dry, 
rub the seeds between the palms of the hands, removing the 
husks by sifting the seeds through a sieve. Store in airtight 
containers, and they will last for many years. 


INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL 
BOOKS FOR SALE 


We carry a large range of interesting 
and unusual books with special emphasis on 
Self-Sufficiency, Small Farming Guides, 
Alternate Lifestyles, Environmental issues, 


Crafts, Health and Food, How-to-do-it and 
Do-it-yourself manuals and all types of infor- 
mation books. Price lists free. Just drop us 
a note to Dept EG. 


THE BOOK CONNECTION 
|| 1 Sterling Street. Dubbo. N.S.W. 2830 
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Cuisine 

Angelica has a flavour of licorice-tasting aniseed, 
whether whole or ground, and flavours many different types 
of food, such as breads, pasta, cakes and biscuits, as well as 
stewed fruit. It can also be used with vegetables that can be 
indigestible, such as cabbage, onions, carrots, tumips and 
beetroot. The leaves may be added to broths and soups while 
cooking. 


Medicinal 

Aniseed not only works on the digestive system, but 
also helps respiratory ailments. Aniseed tea, taken regu- 
larly, is said to be an excellent tonic for the entire system, 
including the liver. Aniseed tea mixed with warm milk and 
honey will soothe a fretful child, although it is wise to use 
this home remedy in moderation with the very young. To 
obtain a full flavour, crush the seeds before placing in the 
teapot and allow to draw a little longer than other herb teas. 


Cosmetic 

The cooled tea can be gently sponged onto the face 
with cotton wool to lighten the skin. Anise oil is also a good, 
fragrant antiseptic. 


Companion planting 

The seed of anise will germinate quicker and grow 
better if it is sown near coriander seed. The presence of 
coriander improves the actual seed formation of the anise 
plants. 


Teaching and Tutoring 


More small business ideas 


by Sophie Masson 
Guyra, New South Wales. 


F YOU have a special skill, you can consider using it to 
I earn money by teaching other people. The skill can be 

knowing another language, having a degree or 
teacher’s diploma in an area of knowledge, having profes- 
sional knowledge such as law, accounting, wool classing or 
mechanics — in fact anything. 

There are many ways you can make a living by 
teaching. One is by going to the local tech college in your 
area, and telling them about yourself and your skills. 

You don’t need to have 
teaching qualifications to 
work inatech — they will give 
you training on the job, and 
they need skilled people to run 
courses in such areas as fash- 
ion, rural studies, and a host of 
others. You can even make up 
your own idea for anew course 
at the tech, and if they like the 
idea, they’ Il advertise it to see 
if people are interested. 

For example, when I 
lived in Mudgee, years ago, I 
went to the tech college princi- 
pal and told him I was a native 
French speaker, and was inter- 
ested in starting a French con- 
versation class. He thought 
that would be a popular idea, so advertised and I ended up 
taking aclass of 15 people, and earning very good money (at 
the time casual rates were $28 an hour). 

Another outlet is through the local Adult Education 
group in your area. Go and see the co-ordinator with your 
idea, and see if it strikes a chord. There are hundreds of 
courses that could be organised in this way — in our area, 
there’s upholstery, china doll making, computers and any- 
thing else you care to mention. 

Often, you get paid less well than at techs, but there 
are compensations — there’s flexibility in the times you 
arrange, and you can even run your course from home — a 
useful thing if, like me, you have young children. 

Groups such as the Country Women’s Association, 
Quota and Rotary, often run courses and it is a good idea to 
go and see them and tell them about your idea. Another 
outlet is through uni or college correspondence courses. 

For example, the University of New England in 
Armidale has a section called UNELEARN, which provides 
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general-interest correspondence courses for groups and 
individuals. I wrote a course called Hobby Writing for them, 
and have taken several classes through this course — it’s 
been quite popular. I’m now busy arranging a weekend 
workshop for them on ‘Writing for Children’ — an area in 
which I’ve been most successful of late. 

You can approach groups like unis or the WEA 
college in Sydney, with ideas for weekend workshops on all 
sorts of topics. Just looking at one of their pamphlets gives 
you an idea of the wide variety available — creative writing, 
history, geography, politics, maths — you name it. 

You need a good background in your topic, and ex- 
perience of the subject you are 
proposing to teach, of course. 
But think of it — a course on 
self-sufficiency or the like 
could quite possibly be a hit, 
and fit in well with the experi- 
ences of Earth Garden people. 
You need a confident manner, 
to like other pedple, to be fairly 
patient and to be well-organ- 
ised. Present your idea not 
only verbally, but also in writ- 
ten form, so the co-ordinator 
can think about it fully. 

I am also getting work 
through the local university 
marking external students’ 
oral assignments in French 
(they are on tape). You needa 
degree and a special skill such as being a native speaker for 
this one, or a higher degree such as Honours or an MA. 

Another idea for would-be teachers is advertising in 
the paper for students. You can set yourself up as a tutor, say, 
for students doing the HSC, or even uni students wanting 
extra tutoring. You need a degree for this, as you need quite 
deep knowledge to help a student, for example, with the 
poems of John Donne or the mysteries of trigonometry or 
quantum physics! Make sure, once you have students, that 
you provide well-structured classes — it doesn’t look very 
good to say, “Um, er,” while the student waits expectantly. 

And how much to charge? Well, it depends. For 
private tutoring, especially if the student comes to your 
home, you can charge $10 to $12 an hour, perhaps more. 

For the other sorts, you get paid a standard rate, which 
varies according to the organisation — from about $30 an 
hour for tech teachers to about $10 for many local adult 
education groups. It depends on you, and your assessment 
of the market. 


On the right track 
at Tapitallee Retreat 


by John and Sandi Rutledge 
Nowra, New South Wales. 

E NEEDED an extra venue for groups at our 

Retreat but had limited money to provide a 

building. An offer came from a friend to go 
shares in purchasing a number of condemned railway car- 
riages. Our policy is to wait three days and not to jump into 
situations that we may later regret. The initial fecling was 
one of fear, because this would require hiring huge equip- 
ment such as cranes and semi trailers, which we thought 
meant big dollars, but wasn't the case. 

The trains, seven in fact — three for us and four for 
our friend — had to be road transported from Wollongong to 
Nowra, a distance of 70 kilometres. The huge trucks arrived 
at daylight with the trains and from there it was a straightfor- 
ward matter for the two 20 tonne cranes to put the carriages 
in their resting place. The trains were placed on prepared 
brick piers four metres apart. Council had approved the 
plans and helped us with the roof over the carriages. 

The whole basic structure was built by two people in 
six weeks. Finishing touches took another two weeks and 
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this included painting and carpeting. The place has a lot of 
character and would make an ideal home. The finished cost 
was $13,000, and this price could be reduced further if you 
had a flat block and used a cheaper outside cladding. 

We now have a usable quaint venue that accommo- 
dates 20 people, plus a large room four metres by 11 metres, 
that looks like a station and is great for workshop space. The 
sense of achievement and fulfilment is great and using your 
imagination with recycled materials allows your creativity 
to flow. We won’t be blocked in the future by hiring large 
equipment and trying unusual and innovative building ideas. 

The completed train carriages fit in with our other 
buildings at Tapitalice Retreat: we have a dome for medita- 
tions, American Indian Tipis and a delightful mudbrick 
cottage. What opportunity will be presented to us for our 
next building exercise? Life is full of opportunity if we’re 
open to it through such mediums as meditation, innovative 
buildings and alternative approaches, all in a life-supporting 
aititude towards our Planet, which is ourselves. 

Weare currently conducting courses on the above, so 
for any information contact Tapitallee Retreat, Illaroo Road, 
Nowra, 2540, or telephone (044) 460138. 


A train carriage ready to be hoisted up onto its brick foundations. 


WANTED 


Manager/Co-ordinator/Cook 
for Coonabarabran Wholefood 
Co-operative Ltd. 


This co-op is in the process of being formed, and has the following 
aims: 

e 1. To promote the production, distribution, and consumption of 
® wholesome food, including chemical-free food, organically grown 
e food, non-irradiated food and food usually sold in health food 
e shops. 

®2. To promote environmentally sound products, services and 
: literature. 

° The co-op will open a shop in the main street of Coona- 
e barabran in about March, 1989, and this will be organised by a 
e manager already appointed by the co-op. Also being considered 
e is the possibility of having a cafe/lunch bar/tearoom/restaurant in 
° ethe same premises, but this is dependant upon finding the right 
b ° person to run it. 

a The right person will not be afraid of hard work, will have 
® had organising experience, will be enthusiastic about promoting 


e 
native-type meals, will be keen to live for at least a few years in’ e 
a small country town and will look forward to working with ands 
training volunteer co-op members and taking over as manager ofe ° 
the co-op's shop in due course. ° 

Salary will be negotiable but not excessive. : 
Coonabarabran is a pleasant town of about 3,000 sitting in thee ° 
foothills of the Warrumbungle Mountains. It is about 450 km ® 
north-west of Sydney on the main road from Melbourne to Bris- ® 
bane. Two things make it different from the average NSWe 
country town: the Warrumbungle National Park and the Siding ® 
Spring Observatories. These attractions provide unusual em-¢ 
ployment opportunities and draw a lot of tourists to the town. Ine 
order to survive financially, the Co-op's shop will have to cater for® e 
the tourists’ needs as well as the locals’. 

The town has a senior high school, a public primary 
school, a Catholic primary school, and junior high school, anew ® © 
hospital, a pre-school etc. 

There is a small but growing group of altemative mindede ° 
people in the area, mainly on small farms in the foothills of the ® 
mountains, and it is this group which has promoted the co-op. If : 
you are interested in the job, write to PO Box 409, Coonaba- è 
rabran, 2357, or phone John or Joy, on 43 4445 or Robyn or Tony $ 


$ wholefoods, will have a flair for preparing and presenting alter- on 421740. è 
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Moora Moora Festival 


“FUN AND IDEAS FOR LIVING” 


This is the theme for the next Moora Moora Festival, which will be held from midday to 
midnight, Saturday, February 25, 1989. 

Moora Moora is a long-established co-operative community 16 km from 
Healesville (along the Don Road), an hour or so north east of Melbourne. Our annual 
festival has been an enjoyable event for many years. It didn’t happen in 1988, so we are 
determined to make the 1989 festival better than ever. 

Above all else, the festival is a family fun day. There is a programme of music and 
dance throughout the day with a bush dance to a live band in the evening. The Health and 
Healing area offers activities like massage and relaxation. There are demonstrations of all 
kinds, including caring for a horse (by some of our children), sheep shearing, crafts, 
building skills, alternative plumbing. Lots of activities are designed to amuse children. 
There is also delicious yet healthy food for sale. 

Areas of interest include building, alternative technology, health and healing, 
conservation/ecology, organic gardening/farming, community school and arts and crafts. 

Tours of the property will show the many unusual buildings, applications of 
alternative technology, and lovely views. 

Admission prices have been kept down: $9 per adult, $4.50 per child or concession, 
and $20 per family. Everything is free except food and anything sold by selected outside 
groups we allow to set up stalls. 
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CONSERVATION CONTRIBUTIONS 


by Marja Fitzgerald 
Mongogarie, New South Wales. 


ELOW is a sample of ways we can help our en- 
vironment. It’s virtually impossible to follow 
them all, but they may give you some ideas. Just 
follow those you are able to. You may find yourself 
following more as time goes on and society begins to 
change to make this way of life easier. 
Recycle glass and tins. 
Compost all compostables. 
Recycle plastic bags. Reuse them yourself or give 
them to an Opportunity shop or stallholder. 
Use renewable energy resources such as solar 


power or methane gas generated at home in a digester. 
Make sure you don’t leave lights on in empty rooms. 
Also, insulating your house can reduce energy bills by up 
to 70 percent. 

Recycle your body’s waste products to enrich the 


soil. 

Produce organically as much of your own food as 
you can manage. 

Make your own processed foods such as chilli 
sauce, mayonnaise, tomato sauce, cheeses, wines, beer 
and the like wherever possible. 

Cut down or give up meat. 

Cut down use of fossil fuels. Think about convert- 
ing your car (if you drive one) to gas. 

Plant trees, especially food trees. Food from trees 
is a more ecologically sound source of food than annual 
crops. 

Invest any spare money in ethical funds. 

Try to make things you need where possible 


Food irradiation 


by Fran De Luce 


Cunderdin, Western Australia. 


UR food supplies are rapidly becoming more and 
more polluted. In the United States of America the 
annual per capita consumption of food preserva- 
tives, chemicals and other food additives is in the order of 50 
kilograms. Most Australian consumers are aware of a 
decline in the purity of many manufactured foods and crops 
grown for food. There is a proven relationship between the 
existing food additives, free-radicals and contaminants, 
with the rise in immune-deficiency diseases. And now, with 


instead of buying. 

When you need to buy items, try to buy those 
made locally, preferably by individuals or small con- 
cerns. This cuts down on transport pollution as well as 
removing our support for the multinationals. 

Avoid adding to the population explosion; each 
additional human means less room for wildlife. Zero 
population growth is becoming imperative in our over- 
crowded world. It means only replacing yourselves — 
that is, two children per couple — or even negative 
population growth, which means fewer than two chil- 
dren. In China negative population growth is official 
policy. 

Boycott CFC-containing products such as poly- 
styrene-packed goods. CFCs are destroying our ozone 
layer. 

Avoid using detergents. 

Try to find non-polluting alternatives to mains 
electricity, such as solar, wind, water or methane power. 

Avoid overseas goods where possible — their 
transport alone has caused a lot of pollution. 

If you do keep a pet predator such as a dog or cat, 
have it desexed before it can breed, and keep it well fed 
and cared for. 

Avoid buying processed foods. 

Try to be peaceful in your own relationships. 

Support peace and environmental groups. 

Write letters to local and other papers about Earth- 
caring subjects. 

Avoid use of antibiotics and other prescription 
drugs where possible. Their overuse encourages the 
multinational drug companies to continue polluting our 
bodies while their factories pollute our Earth. 

Meditate or pray for the health of our Earth. 


and the consumer 
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only poor investigation into long term effects on humans, we 
are being threatened with irradiation of food. 

The process of irradiation is the treatment of food 
with gamma rays, or ionising radiation, to eliminate insects, 
to eliminate food-borne pathogenic bacteria and to prolong 
the shelf life of products. There are already two commercial 
irradiation plants in Australia, used mainly for sterilising 
medical equipment. 

As with all nuclear based systems, there is obviously 
a margin for error in the handling of the radioactive Cobalt 
60 or Caesium 137 used when irradiating. No precautions 
can eliminate the possibility of human error (just ask the 


residents of a Russian town named Chernobyl). The danger 
in transferring radioactive materials to the irradiation plant 
is an important argument against its use. 


Why irradiation? 

The bottom line is increased profit, and despite the 
fact that the prucess has been poorly investigated, there is 
evidence that government and industrial bureaucrats are 
working together to push for food irradiation. 

The Australian Government is being urged to estab- 
lish irradiation plants at grain terminals to treat surplus grain 
produced — plants similar to those operating in the USSR. 
As yet there is no evidence to support claims that irradiation 
of food is harmless to humans. 


The ol’ fast bucks mentality 
It is obvious that commodity producers would bene- 
fit financially by any process which would prolong the shelf 
life of a product. In times of massive oversupply, (as occurs 
frequently in the mango industry of Queensland), control of 
supply to food markets would help keep prices inflated. 
Who is to bear the cost of food irradiation in Austra- 
lia? Consumers of course. 


Alternatives to food irradiation 

In Carnarvon in Western Australia, acampaign using 
biological methods was successful in eradicating fruit fly 
from crops. It is feasible that pests such as the mango seed 
weevil, which has been quoted as a good reason for using 
irradiation, could be controlled by similar methods. 

Why are no alternative investigations being carried 
out in the areas of CO, sterilisation, the mass-rearing of 
sterilised insect pests or electromagnetic disinfestation? 

There has been insufficient research done in the area 
of effects of food irradiation on the immunology of the body; 
on its mutation effects on organisms; and in the area con- 
cerning free radical reaction and interaction. 


* * 


Australia should not have food irradiation because 
there wąs no guarantee that it left the food safe for 
human consumption, a committee recommended 
ina report to Parliament in December last year. The 
process should not be used in Australia until a 
routine method of detection of irradiation had been 
developed, the committee said. 

The report said it was irresponsible to intro- 
duce a new process without thoroughly analysing 
possible adverse effects, and that consumers had 
expressed strong opposition to the process. 

The report was the result of two years of 
extensive investigation with 4000 pages of oral 
evidence and thousands of pages of written sub- 
missions and technical documents. The commit- 
tee had been told there was no routine way to 
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Within two years it is expected that irradiated prod- 
ucts will be seen on supermarket shelves. True, the food may 
be labelled, but how do you ensure that all shopkeepers will 
label individual pieces of fruit and vegetables. No tests are 
available to detect whether food has been irradiated. 


Possible actions 

Now is the time to act to safeguard yourself and your 
family. Write to companies and food chains that support 
food irradiation and tell them you will be boycotting their 
stores or products. 

We can apply pressure to State and Federal politi- 
cians — especially the Federal Health Minister, Dr Blewett, 
(Parliament House, Canberra, 2601) who introduced this 
project — urging them to take comprehensive advice. 

Write to or telephone consumer groups — particu- 
larly Ms Phillippa Smith, (02) 558 0099, of the Australian 
Consumer’s Association, the publishers of Choice magazine 
(ACA, 57 Carrington Road, Marrickville, 2204). 

Inform your family, neighbours and friends. Organ- 
ise apetition. Lobby your local MP. Everyone, including the 
Federal and State Governments, needs to know more before 
subjecting Australian food to irradiation. 


Groups actively fighting food irradiation 
«Campaign For Nuclear Free Food, GPO Box 4929, Mel- 
bourne, Vic, 3001. *People Against Food Irradiation, PO 
Box 60, Crows Nest, NSW, 2065. *Coalition for Safe Food, 
88A Keen St, Lismore, New South Wales, 2480. • Australian 
Association of Sustainable Communities, PO Box 361, 
South Brisbane, Qld, 4101. Campaign Against Nuclear En- 
ergy,155 Pirie Street, Adelaide, SA, 5000. »Pesticides Ac- 
tion Network, 282 High Street, Fremantle, WA, 6160. 
Consumers United For Food Safety, 15915 NE Ist, 
Bellevue, WA, 98008, USA. Contact: Connie Wheeler. 
‘London Food Commission, PO Box 291, London H5 IDU, 
England. Contact: Tony Webb. 
* * 


detect the process in foods, so it was almost 
impossible to enforce regulations relating to 
doses, packaging and labelling. The head of the 
committee, Mr Peter Milton, said that many studies 
raised doubts about the safety of food irradiation. 
The Committee recommended that the Aus- 
tralian Government request the World Health Or- 
ganisation to produce a fully referenced report on 
the safety of food irradiation. Some nutrients in 
food were reduced and others changed in the 
irradiation process, the committee found. The 
significance of this could only be determined by 
further research. The Committee found the pos- 
sible application of food irradiation in Australia to 
be very limited and for most applications there are 
effective and more economical alternatives. 


The Organic Garden 
Doctor 
by Jackie French, 
Angus & Robertson, 
rrp $24.95. 


This is one of the most useful gar- 
dening books I've seen for a long 
time. It's Jackie’s third book, and 
once again bears her hallmarks — 
good, comprehensive information 
well set out and written in a concise, 
very readable style. This is the book 
to consult when you're trying to fore- 
stallor cure any problems ofa weedy, 
pesty or fungal nature in your gar- 
den. 

lused it the first day it arrived, 
to find out what to do about the very 
pretty but very annoying harlequin 
bugs which cluster in their millions 
around our raspberries this sum- 
mer, sucking all the sap out of them. 

And yes, Jackie had the prob- 
lem covered, and we'll be on our way 
to beating the little pests with ways 
that won't make our raspberries 
highly toxic to humans as well! 

Jackie deals with a number of 
issues — how to encourage benefi- 
cial predators (glad to know that our 
number one bugbear in this place, 
the earwig, does have some good 
points), enriching the soil, watering, 
companion planting, mineral defi- 
ciencies, pests, weeds. 

In short everything you need 
to diagnose and treat any number of 
garden ills. 

At the end, there's also a sec- 
tion on recipes for pesticides and 
disease control, using only organic 
materials. 

For the gardener who refuses 
to let the cure be worse than the ill, 
this is a book to keep in a prominent 
place. 


EARTH GARDEN 
REVIEWS 


Edited by Sophie Masson 


Relaxation for Children, 
by Rae Crook, 
Second Back Row Press, 
PO Box 43, Leura 2780, 
rrp $5.95. 


Children, too, can suffer from the 
stresses of modern life and need help 
to relax. This pleasant little book 
aims at instructing parents, educa- 
tors and children in various relaxa- 
tion methods — among them colour- 
ing Islamic designs, Brazilian toe 
massage, Tai Chi, meditation, and 
others. Practising the techniques in 
the book can help children to live 
their lives in a more comfortable 
manner, a “much freer state of well- 
being,” as Rae Crook points out. The 
techniques described in the book are 
well described, down to earth and 
suitable eminently for children — 
what child can resist colouring-in, or 
being gently stroked? If you can 
spare a few minutes each day to 
practise these relaxation techniques, 
the dividends could be well worth it. 
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Organic Control 
Of Household Pests 

by Jackie French 

Published by Aird Books, 
$14.95 post paid, from 

Earth Garden, PO Box 188 

Moreland, 3058. 
reviewed by Alan Thomas. 


Another essential text from Jackie 
French — how did we manage with- 
out a book like this in the past? So 
many people have an aversion to the 
strong chemical pest control options 
available these days that it’s no 
wonder the reaction to this book has 
already been very positive. Although 
it’s the sort of book which automati- 
cally appeals to most Earth Garden- 
ers, the general media are already 
showing a great deal of interest. 
We've been so impressed with 
this book that we've bought a large 
supply from the publisher and it's 
available for purchase through Earth 
Garden (see above or page 56 to 
order). The book is a guide to making 
your own chemical-free organic re- 
pellents, baits, sprays, and lotions. 
If you don’t want to resort to ozone- 
destroying cans of chemicals then 
this book's for you. Jackie also 
describes how to grow the herbs and 
other ingredients for the many pest- 
control recipes. You can be assured 
that it’s written in Jackie’s usual 
informative, no-nonsense style. As 


an Editor of much of Jackie's work 
its always a pleasure to enjoy her 
writing — it’s always fact-filled and 
without waffle. The problem for me 
is usually how to squeeze it into the 
available space in EG because I can’t 
bear to chop out useful information. 

The first part of the book lists 
and discusses all the household pests 
you're likely to encounter. The sec- 
ond part deals with pest problems 
which affect indoor plants, pets, and 
people. Part three has recipes and 
part four is an alphabetical listing of 
some 60 useful plants with notes on 
their cultivation. The book has been 
well laid out so it’s easy to use with- 
out hunting through a maze of terms 
and names before finding what you 
want. The full colour illustrations 
and accurate index enhance the book 
and at $14.95 (post paid, from Earth 
Garden) it’s good value. This is the 
sort of book which can influence 
people not interested in Earth Gar- 
den lifestyles as well — you don’t 
have to be into organic gardening to 
appreciate the difference between the 
acrid stench of Mortein and the pleas- 
ant bouquet of cedronella. 


Collins Australian 
Do It Yourself Manual 
by John Archer 
Collins Australia, rrp 
$49.95. 
reviewed by Alan Thomas. 


Finding comprehensive guides to 
house renovating and repairing is 
difficult when the general attitude is: 
“Call a tradesman”. Apart from the 
hassles and hidden expenses many 
tradesmen bring on site, many Earth 
Garden readers know the satisfac- 
tion of doing something themselves, 
competently, and cheaply. Apart 
from owner-building, buying a run- 
down home and slowly renovating it 
as time and finances permit, is be- 
coming the only way people can af- 
ford a comfortable dwelling. Real 
estate booms mean that it now costs 
more than ever before to buy a home 
(compared to average weekly earn- 
ings). 

John Archer's beautifully 
presented book is breathtaking in its 
scale — it covers every renovation 
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topic. Its 436 pages are jam-packed 
with trade secrets, safety reminders, 
illustrations and cross references to 
related subjects. The cross-refer- 
encing system is wonderful (it must 
have taken ages to prepare). On any 
subject covered there might be six 
illustrations, and up toa dozen cross- 
references to related items in other 
parts of the book. For instance, if 
you want to redecorate a room it 
might also involve modifying the 
plumbing, electrical wiring and so 
on. Once you've read the cross- 
referenced subjects you won't be 
stranded when you go to replace a 
wall lining and panic when you find 
the stud behind it is rotten. 

As anyone knows who has 
started with no building knowledge 
and renovated or built a house, 
confidence is one of the keys. I know 


people who can build a stereo from 
scratch and yet wonder whether 
they'd be any good at pine lining a 
ceiling. The book explains exactly 
how to do renovations and backs it 
up with lots of clear illustrations so 
that you'll feel confident, and not 
apprehensive when you begin. 

John Archer is an old hand at 
building and renovating and has been 
a leading light in the revival of earth 
building in Australia. He is a found- 
ing publisher of Owner Builder 
magazine and shares his knowledge 
and wisdom through books like this 
one. The book's definitely not cheap, 
but anyone who buys it will get their 
money's worth. 
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Chamomile Farm, 
by Lyle Williams, 
Hyland House, 
rrp $19.95. 


Here’s a lovely book that should be 
enjoyed by many Earth Garden read- 
ers. It’s the story of howa florist and 
his family grew tired of Melbourne 
city life and decided to up sticks and 
start up their dream — a herb farm. 

At first, this was only a small 
venture, but many years later it has 
grown into a thriving business, run 
on organic lines, and with a wealth of 
experience ploughed back into the 
farm. There's a lot in this book — 
ruminations on life, on plants, on the 
general state of the world, on herbs, 
of course, and their many and varied 
uses, and on the recipes used by the 
Williamses to make sure their soil 
and plants flourish. 

One of the most interesting of 
these is their three-pronged rule for 
compost: no worms added (these 
will come of their own accord); no 
lime (because, added directly to the 
compost, it can completely inhibit 
microbial activity); and no soil (be- 
cause the wrong sort of soil can 
wreck a good compost mix). There’s 
also a list of herbs at the back, and 
their uses. This is a lovely book to 
read on a rainy afternoon, a story of 
determination and enthusiasm and 
love, as well as a useful little refer- 
ence. It is illustrated by attractive 
line drawings and colour photos. 


Thinking Like a Mountain, 
by John Seed, Joanna 
Macy, Pat Fleming and 

Arne Naess, 

New Society Publishers, 
available from Rainforest 
Information Centre, 
PO Box 368, Lismore 
2480, rrp $15. 


“What is man without the beasts? If 
all the beasts were gone, men would 
die from a great loneliness of spirit — 
all things are connected.” 

The powerful, moving words 


econtinued on page 55 


Access listing 


As promised in EG 64, here is the first Access Listing, and we hope that it will get bigger every time it’s 
published. We would like to publish an updated listing in every second issue of Earth Garden, but it 
depends on input from readers. If your group should be on this list, and isn’t, write to us (PO Box 188 

Moreland, 3058) and let us know the details. 


Organic Growing Groups 


ACT 

eCanberra Organic Growers, PO Box 347, 
Dickson, ACT, 2602. 

Permaculture Canberra, PO Box 12, Bungen- 
dore, NSW, 2621. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

eHenry Doubleday Research Association, 
195 Comleroy Road, Kurrajong, NSW, 2758. 
Hunter Organic Growers Society, PO Box 
403, Cessnock, NSW, 2325. 

eOrganic Growers Association of New South 
Wales, PO Box 2, Bringelly, NSW, 2171. 
*Robert Williams Bio-dynamic Agriculture 
Foundation, Casuarina, C/- Post Office, 
Bellingen, NSW, 2454. 

eSydney Permaculture Association, PO Box 
N27, Petersham North, NSW, 2049. 

The National Association for Sustainable 
Agriculture Australia (NASAA), PO Box 
A366, Sydney South, NSW, 2000. 
«Permaculture Institute, PO Box 1, Tyalgum, 
NSW, 2484. 

QUEENSLAND 

«Brisbane Organic Growers, PO Box 236, 
Lutwyche, Qld, 4030. 

*Bundaberg Organic Gardening Group, MS 
108 Seaview Road, Bundaberg, Qld, 4670. 
*Callide Organic Growers Group, PO Box 
352, Biloela, Qld, 4715. 

Permaculture Nambour, PO Box 650, 
Nambour, Qld, 4560. 

Rare Fruit Council of Australia Inc, PO Box 
707, Cairns, Qld, 4870. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

«Permaculture Association of South Austra- 
lia, 131 Coglin Street, Brompton, SA, 5007. 
The Soil Association of South Australia 
Inc, GPO Box 2497, Adelaide, SA, 5001. 
TASMANIA 

Organic Gardening & Farming Society, PO 
Box 228, Ulverstone, Tas, 7315. 
VICTORIA 

East Gippsland Organic Agriculture Asso- 
ciation, PO Box 33, Wiseleigh, Vic, 3885. 
Mountain District Organic Farming & Gar- 
dening Association, 8 Windermere Drive, 
Ferntree Gully, Vic, 3156. 


*Organic Retailers and Growers Association 
of Victoria, (ORGAY), PO Box 124, Upper 
Ferntree Gully, Vic, 3156. 

*Permaculture Melbourne, 24 Lucerne Cres- 
cent, Alphington, Vic, 3078. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Organic Growers Association of WA (Inc), 
PO Box 213, Wembley, WA, 6014. 
Permaculture Association of Western Aus- 
tralia, PO Box 430, Subiaco, WA, 6008. 
Seed Saving 

Seed Savers’ Network, PO Box 24, Nimbin, 
NSW, 2480. 

Tree Planting Groups 

¢Australian Trust for Conservation Yolun- 
teers (ATCV) Headquarters, PO Box 423, 
Ballarat, Vic, 3350; PO Box Q397, Queen 
Victoria Building, Sydney, NSW, 2000; PO 
Box 100, Melville, WA, 6156. 

*Men of the Trees (WA), 13 Wavell Road, 
Dalkeith, WA, 6009. 

eGreening Australia, GPO Box 9868 in your 
capital city. 

Alternative energy 

+Alternative Technology Association, 222 
Brunswick Street, Fitzroy, Vic, 3065. 
Appropriate Technology Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, c/- 320 Victoria Street, North Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, 3051. 

Victorian Solar Energy Council, 270 Flin- 
ders Street, Melbourme, 3000. 

¢Energy Centres: Energy Centre, Top Floor, 
33 Playfair Street, The Rocks, Sydney, NSW, 
2000. 

«Energy Information Centre, 151 Flinders 
Street, Melbourne, Vic, 3000. 

*Energy Information Centre, Centreway 
Arcade, 799 Hay Street, Perth, WA, 6000. 
South Australian Energy Information 
Centre, 175 North Terrace, Adelaide, SA, 
5000. 

The Solar Energy Research Centre, 25 
Hayman Road, Bentley (Perth), WA, 6000. 
eAustralia & New Zealand Solar Energy 
Society, PO Box 124, Caulfield East, Victo- 
ria, 3145. 

Owner Building 

*CSIRO Division of Building Research, PO 
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Box 56, Highett, Victoria, 3190. 

«National Building Technology Centre, PO 
Box 30, Chatswood, NSW, 2067. 

«Owner Builders’ Association, 222 Bruns- 
wick Street, Fitzroy, 3065. 

*Royal Australian Institute of Architects 
(‘Archicentre’), 55 Mount Street, Ultimo, 
NSW, 2007. PO Box 373, Manuka, ACT, 
2603. 530 Glenferrie Road, Hawthom, Vic, 
3122. Cnr Mary & Albert Streets, Brisbane, 
Qld, 4000. GPO Box 2438, Adelaide, SA, 
5001. PO Box 191, West Perth, WA. 6005. 
GPO Box 1139L, Hobart, Tas, 7001. PO 
Box 1017, Darwin, NT, 0801. 

Confest Organisers 

*Down to Earth (Vic) Co-operative Society 
Ltd, 

247 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Vic, 3000. 
Down to Earth, (North East Australia) PO 
Box 341, Spring Hill, Qld, 4000. 
Community/rural living 

Australian Association of Sustainable 
Communities (AASC) PO Box 621, New- 
castle, 2300. 

«Community Settlement Association of 
Victoria, 901 Main Road, Hurstbridge, Vic- 
toria, 3099. 

*Rural Resettlement Task Force (RRTF), c/ 
- Nimbin Neighbourhood Centre, Cullen St, 
Nimbin, 2480. 
Environment/Conservation 
Australian Conservation Foundation, 672B 
Glenferrie Road, Hawthom, 3122. 

*Friends of the Earth, 222 Brunswick Street, 
Fitzroy, Vic 3065, 

Greenpeace Australia, 134 Broadway St, 
Sydney, 2000. 

*The Wilderness Society, 130 Davey Street, 
Hobart, 7000. 

«Rainforest Information Centre, PO Box 368, 
Lismore, NSW, 2480. 

Livestock Groups 

Australian Donkey Breed Society, Queens- 
land Branch Inc, M/S 16 Maleny, Bool- 
oumba Creek, Qld, 4552. 

Northern Goat Club Inc, Lot 61, St An- 
drews-Kinglake Road, St Andrews, Vic, 
3761. 
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Unclassifieds are 24 cents per word prepaid. The deadline for the next issue is 23 March. 


MOON PLANTING GUIDE FOR 19839. Circular calen- 
dar poster. Simple to read and use. Fully explanatory. 
$5 mail order. (Bulk price available). Thomas Zimmer, 
Mount Cougal Road, Tallebudgera Valley, Qld, 4228. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own stone- 
ground wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at home 
witha Retsel Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. “Endorsed by 
the Housewives’ Association”. Write for catalogues 
to: Retsel Distributors, PO Box 712, Dandenong, 3175, 
enclosing three postage stamps, or telephone (03) 795 
2725. Distributor inquiries welcome. 


RAINFOREST SEEDS. For our catalogue write to 
Bellingen Valley Rainforest Seeds, Private Bag, Bellin- 
gen 2454. 


GOURD SEED. It’s time to plant your gourd seeds 
now. We have all your gourd information in the latest 
edition of “The Gourdian” magazine. This includes 
growing, culture and drying of gourds. Magazine 
$3.50 includes postage and handling. Gourd and 
coloured corn seed $2.00 send SASE. J Van Tol, Natu- 
rally Different, 187 George Street, East Maitland, NSW, 
2323. (049) 336 624. 


SAVE AND DOIT THE QUICK BRICK WAY. Quick 
Paver, Quick Brick and Quick Form (in situ block 
maker) and Quick Ram. The fastest and easiest ma- 
chines available in Australia. Send SAE for brochures 
to Quick Brick, PO Box 627 E, Gympie, QLD, 4570, or 
phone (071) 827 099 anytime. You can doit yourself the 
Quick Brick way. 


OUTLOOK ALTERNATIVES have moved to 52 Faith- 
full Street in Wangaratta. Outlook Alternatives spe- 
cialise in Central Heating, Solar hot water, Solar Elec- 
tricity, Wood-fired heaters, and Energy efficient house 
design. Phone (057) 21 9900. 


LUFFAS, LARGE CLEAN $2.90 posted, minimum 
order 6 wholesale enquiry welcome. Lynda Thrussell, 
Gate Rd, Goomboorian, Qld, 4570 or ph: (071) 833 804. 


WORK FROM HOME, Full or part time. No selling, 
stock, deliveries or capital outlay. Send SAE to Christine 
Cox, PO Box 624, Ipswich, Qld, 4305. 


BOOKS Old and New, Australiana. Send for list. R 
Suters, PO Box 127, Figtree, NSW 2525. 


Food co-op employment opportunity — see page 41. 


RAINFOREST SEEDS. Large scale regeneration and 
afforestation is now economically feasible. For cata- 
logue and complete instructions write to Bellingen 
Valley Rainforest Seeds, Private Bag, Bellingen, NSW, 
2454, and receive a free packet of rainforest seeds. 


REVERSE OSMOSIS WATER FILTERS — a highly 
advanced form of water purification — 3 filters in one 
system — prefilter, reverse osmosis and carbon filter 
— a portable countertop device, easy to use with self 
cleaning properties. Highly effective against all chemi- 
cals, bacteria, viruses and dissolved solids —- for ex- 
ample — chlorine > 99%, chloroform > 99%, DDT > 
99%. Gillian Summerbell, PO Box 1519, Hornsby, 
NSW, 2077. Ph (02) 477 2838. 


THE CARODOC HEALING CENTRE for absent heal- 
ing, aromatherapy massage, electro-vibro massage, 
needleless acupressure, crystal & colour healing, psy- 
chic defence, aura reading, spiritual advice, herbal 
madicine, rune readings. Home visits by arrange- 
ment, no fees. Principal: Ron Haines, Dip Herb Med, 
Member FOI, Rosicrucian, Cert Psych Dev. Tel: (07) 
1481306, PO Box 800, Noosa Heads 4567. SAE please. 


NATURALLY DRIED FRUIT — Book of ideas about 
natural sundrying of fruit using no chemicals, includ- 
ing recipes for using the finished product. $9 posted. 
Helen Poyntz, Fosnez, RMB 1182, Wooragee 3747. 


ORGANIC FARMING SUPPLEMENTS, organic skin 
care products, Barley Green and neutralisers for sale. 
For more information contact Alison, PO Box 95, 
Gladesville, NSW 2111. Ph (02) 802276. Distributor 
enquiries welcome. 


SELF SUFFICIENCY COURSES: Establishing An 
Organic Vegetable Garden. Saturday 25th February, 
18 March and 29 April 1989, 8:30—1:30. Comprises 
lectures, notes, practical experience. 20 years experi- 
ence in organic gardening. Mendi farm grows vege- 
tables, berries, grape vines, fruits and nuts. For book- 
ings phone: Gordon Trewin (059) 688 879 after 5pm or 
write to PO Box 325, Emerald, VIC 3782. 


Miss Luz T Cabusao is 30 y 0, seeks male penpal 30 plus 
who isa non-smoker, non-drinker, sincere and honest. 
C/- Cebu Marble Supply & Shellcraft, 2127 A Mabini 
St, Malate, Manila. 

Miss Maria T Maunes is 17 y o, seeks sincere male 
penfriend up to 30 yo non-smoker. San Juan, Nasipit, 
Agusan Del Norte, Philippines 8602. 


LAND LINES 
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LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and 
land. It is your responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 24 cents 
per word (prepaid) for a listing of any desired length, plus $20 for a profes- 
sionally-drawn illustration to go with your ad, taken from any old tatty photo 
you care to send us. All LAND LINES must include your name and address 
(phone number is optional). LAND LINES for the April issue should arrive (at 
PO Box 188 Moreland, 3058) by 23 March. 


CARETAKE COTTAGE/CABIN. Responsible pro- 
fessional woman (writer) suffering chronic fatigue 
syndrome (ME/PVS) seeks to caretake cottage/cabin 
in chemical-free area. About six months from July, 
1989 onwards. Please write to B McCrea, 119 Gregory 
Terrace, Spring Hill, Qld, 4004. 


LEGUME - NSW/QLD border town nestled in Killar- 
ney Hills. One anda half acre corner block on bitumen. 
Shed, dam, fenced, yards. Power to boundary, phone 
available. 500 metres to shop, fuel, primary school, 
school bus. Bunya pines line one fence. High rainfall 
area. Two and a half hours drive to Brisbane. $10,000. 
Phone P Kidd, (076) 355497 after hours or (076) 317503 
business hours. 


SUNSHINE COAST QLD. Magnificent 12 acre share 
in 320 acre long established community, chemical free 
area, beautiful rainforest, rich soil, permanent spring 
fed creek, tanks, pump. Orchard, tropical fruits, citrus, 
avocadoes and more. Council approved living room/ 
kitchen, separate bedroom, 2 lofts, toilet, shower, 
combustion stove hot water, solar panels, 12v battery 
200 amp hr, 240v generator, gas stove. Half an hour 
major beaches and business centres. Quality share 
priced for quick sale $59,000 not negotiable. Phone 
Peter and Vonnie on (071) 467743. 


UPPER BELLINGER VALLEY. 12th share in 1100 acre 
unique property bounded by a national park extremely 
richin rainforest. Includes near new three bedroomall 
mod cons house on prime location with view to Dor- 
rigo escarpment and overlooking large permanent 
creek with unpolluted catchment. $88,000. Phone 
Thomas on (066) 558636. 


OBI OBI NEAR MAPLETON, QLD. Share of 15 acres 
in a company of 150 acres at the Obi Obi near Maple- 
ton, Qld. Forest, clear land, river frontage, $10,000. 
Write to Kiki Magnussan, C/- Grimaitre MS 16, 
Gemelle, Maleny, Qld, 4552. 


MERRIWA NSW, hobby farm. Three and a half hours 
drive from Sydney. Three bedroom house on 110 
acres. 80 arable acres fenced into paddocks, 30 acres 
bush mountain. Tank, bore water and dam $125,000. 
Phone after 7:30 pm (067) 462000 or write to J Waller, 
132 Hawker St, Quirindi, NSW, 2343. 


BUSHLAND in the wilderness area between Eden 
and Bombala. Rare! 35 acres (permit okay) $22,500 
and 100 acres for $39,500 on small river. Write to 
Bushland, PO Box C63, Clarence St, Sydney 2000, 


| or ring Nancy on (047) 84 1020. 


SOUTH WEST WA. Weare establishing a small (1/3 
Or 1/4 shares) permaculture/ natural farming commu- 
nity on 50 acres 30 mins from Albany and looking for 
fellow founder members. We are Sheila, David and 
our two children Rosie, ? years and Juliet. 6 months. 
The property is currently mainly pasture and has a 
dam, a permanent soak and a shed with a 20,000 gallon 
tank, separate bathroom and WC, kitchen area, SEC 
and phone, suitable for accommodation while mem- 
bers build. Initially this could be rented (nominal) to 
prospective members. A 1/3 share would cost $35,000. 
For more information please write to Sheila Murray, 82 
Brunswick Rd, Albany, WA, 6330. 


SEEKING People to share with family, 42 acres over- 
looking Hokianga Harbour, New Zealand. Interests 
rebirthing, self awareness, massage, organics and 
happiness. Bardall, c/- PO Kohukohu, New Zealand. 
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WANTED -~- NORTH COAST OR HINTERLAND 
NSW. 10 to 100 acres freehold land. We are a young 
couple whose dream is to develop a peaceful, self- 
sufficient organic lifestyle surrounded by good neigh- 
bours. 

We are looking for land which has permanent 
water, reasonable access, and no problems with coun- 
cil regulacontact with people who would be interested 
to join financially for buying a big property, to share it 
by subdividing in N-E of NSW. J Turner, C/PO Box 
709 Grafton, NSW 2460. 


NIMBIN AREA. One share left in 10-share multiple 
occupancy on 136 acres, offering 7&1/2 acres plus 50 
acre commons; beautiful views, rainforest gullies, fer- 
tile arable soil, good house site, maximum privacy. 
Secure company title, $14,000. Contact V Goodhew, 
PO Box 230, Nimbin, NSW, 2480. 
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of the great American, Chief Seattle, 
resound down to us through the 
centuries, back into millenia, for- 
wards into the future. They are the 
authentic voice of Earth, speaking 
anguish and grief-stricken love. 

Chief Seattle’s words form one 
of the expositions in this book, which 
is a collection of pieces from the ‘deep 
ecology’ movement internationally. 
It is not enough, the movement 
claims, to feel concern for the Earth 
and her denizens and seek to act as 
stewards; we must get back to the 
very root of our being, to our Earth- 
beginnings, to really feel the inter- 
connectedness of the entire universe 
— including ourselves. 

The pieces are aimed mostly, I 
should imagine, at people already in 
the movement, and form the basis 
for workshops, meditation groups 
and fantasy play-outs. There are 
some very valuable insights and 
spiritual perceptions here, and an 
obvious attempt to build anew our 
interconnectedness with all of Na- 
ture through a series of carefully 
constructed rituals. 

Ritual, says John Seed, can 
give a transforming, profound expe- 
rience that an act of individual will 
cannot. This has been the wisdom of 


native people throughout the ages, 
and one we ignore at our peril. 

Certainly we, in Australia with 
our white tradition of hating and 
fearing this land, could benefit from 
the insights offered by the authors. 
However, I'm not sure if the way in 
which the interconnectedness of 
Nature is celebrated, will not be off- 
putting to some people. 

The careful workshop pro- 
gramme, with its spaces allotted to 
activities, is not in my experience 
conducive to a lasting spiritual expe- 
rience as it is so artificial, and sepa- 
rated from ‘deep Nature’. But I am 
simply speaking for myself; many 
people find it effective. 

And many of the ideas ex- 
pressed in this book certainly meet 
with my immediate sympathy. I 
remember a dream I had some time 
ago, a dream that filled me with 
terrible grief, so that I woke up crying. 
It was of a landscape, bare, silent, 
with no sound or movement, beauti- 
ful, but dead. That dream — or 
nightmare — fills many people’s 
heads in this age, when even that 
bastion of capitalism, TIME maga- 
zine, proclaims the Earthas the focus 
of the year. 

Tocombat the despair induced 
by these thoughts can be hard, and, 
as John Seed suggests, can be the 
source of the apparent ‘apathy’ of 


people towards the environment. For 
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some people, the empowerment and 
life-celebrating rituals in this book 
may provide part of the answer. 

a 


Australian Plants For 
Small Gardens and 
Containers, 
by Gwen Elliott, 
Hyland House, rrp $29.95. 


Here’s a most comprehensive book 
on using our beautiful Australian 
plants in small gardens, or— smaller 
still — in containers. It’s a most 
intensively researched book, with lots 
of information and advice. There are 
chapters on garden construction and 
soil preparation, the planning of 
rockeries and cottage gardens; court- 
yards, greenhouses, and shade- 
houses, the selection of suitable 
plants, planting techniques, and all 
kinds of advice on garden mainte- 
nance. 

As Gwen Elliott says, “Some of 
the most delightful gardens are those 
which are very small,” and armed 
with this book, many more garden- 
ers could turn their tiny backyard 
into a jewel. 


econtinued on 
page 56 
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In Our Own Hanı s, 

a women’s health manual, 
by Bon Hull, 
Hyland House Publishing, 
rrp $9.95. 


Here is a book that aims to give 
women control over their own bodies 
and their own health. It covers most 
life experiences — from birth to 
puberty to pregnancy and contra- 
ception, nutrition, right through to 
menopause. Right throughout, the 
emphasis is on information and dis- 
cussion, on not making women feel 
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they should adopt one course or 
another but make free choices based 
on accurate information. 

Women who would like more 
information on how their body works, 
and how medical and life events can 
affect it, would do well to read this 
book. 


Smoking Food 
Australian Style, 
by Ricky M Gribling, 
Hyland House, rrp $19.95. 


If you enjoy smoked foods, this is a 
very useful book to own. It details 
equipment needed (which can be as 
simple as a wok or electric frypan, a 
cake rack and sawdust), and has 


several delicious-sounding recipes 
for a variety of dishes, from smoked 
fish to smoked cheese, with all kinds 
of poultry, game and pork dishes. 

There are also very good in- 
structions for building a large smoke- 
house in which to make bacon or 
ham — useful for people who keep 
their own pigs. Basically all that's 
involved in smoking foods is to place 
the food in a covered metal dish, on 
a rack. Under the rack is sawdust, 
which is heated along with the dish 
in order to start it smoking. The 
author points out that only sawdust 
from deciduous trees should be used, 
with the exception of blue gum. 
Cedar, pine and other evergreen trees 
are not suitable. 


BOOKS & BACK ISSUES OF EARTH GARDEN 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 188, Moreland, Victoria, 3058. 
BOOKS All prices include postage. Please allow 2 to 3 weeks for delivery. 


ORGANIC CONTROL OF Household Pests — $14.95 


ENERGY WORKS! — $19.95 


Earth Garden Building Book — $29.95 


HARD TIMES HANDBOOK — 


$13.00 


EG binders (holds 12 copies tightly) — $25 for 2 , $15 each 


MAGAZINES 


One year subscription — $18.00 (add A$6 for overseas surface mail) 


The Lot: From EG 1 to one before current issue (excludes 


EG 10, 13-15 — out of print) — $165.00 (save over $35.00) 
Single issues: EG 1 to current issue (except EG 10 & 13) — $3.25 each.. .$ 


Total enclosed .$ 


Postcode 


No need to cut this page, just send us the details In a letter if you prefer. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 188, Moreland, Victoria, 3058 
Please post me 6/12/18 (1/2/3 years) issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 


| enclose: 


[C] $18.00 [_] Two year subscription — $37.00 
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C] Three year subscription —$57.00 


Back copies 


EG1: Move out . . . food co-ops Kibbutz and 


Moshav . . . Montsalvat herbs Fred 
Robinson . . . bean sprouts compost and 
mulch .. . comfrey earthworms 


EG2: Start a garden Nell Douglas Keyline 
system . . . Kiewa farms drying and storing 
food . . . hydroponics recycling garbage 
nutrition. 


EG3: Herbs . . . compost fast fertiliser all 
about goats . . . mudbricks domes water 
wheel . . . bread salads pottery 


spinning . . . vegies 


EG4: The honey bee back to the land in Tassie 
... the transition black sheep tanning... 
candies... bread... donkeys a wall-hanging. 


EG5: The wind — windmills windpumps. . . 
generators . . . raku pottery Cinva ram... 
poultry . . . Hamburghs moon planting . . . 


fallout shelter vegan way 


EG6: Solar 1 — sun cults solar cooker 


sundials . . . Lost World Clifton Pugh... 
concrete hquse Shalom Cajun cookin’ 
horses . . . spirit of Nimbin. 


EG7: Solar 2 — hot water Mudbrick techniques 
... Angora goats make a leather bag and belt 
. . mushrooms natural dyes 


EG8: Gas power — methane digester by truck 
to Tassie . . . cumbungi hats inkle loom... 
candles and tapers country cottages .. . 
A-frame . . . school gardens sourdough. 


EG9: LP gas... . Mary's place . . . building with 
stone rubble (slipform) macrobiotics .. . oats 
... ducks . . . rug frame how to kill a pig. 


EG 10: OUT OF PRINT 


EG11: Water — hydraulic ram . . . waterwheels . . . 
okra . . . seed primer heavy horses ... 
tomatoes . soft technology wine... hard 
cheese . . . start with hens 


EG12: Keeping food drying . . . salting... 
bottling... storing. ._ tahu . . . tropic delights . . . 
plant propagation plans for a solar water 
heater . . . solar stills and cooker . . . Moora 
Moora. 


EGs 13—15 OUT OF PRINT. 


EG16: A Lytel Herbal (Part 2) — comfrey, 
lavender, wormwood, yarrow _. . poultry shed... 
peafowl . . . goats basic beekeeping 
rammed earth building hydraulic ram. 


EG17: Fencing dry stone walls . .. make soap 
... nets . . . pole shelter breeding black sheep 
. .. The Autonomous House asparagus... 
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olives... nuts tropical fruit . fodder trees 
- road building wood fired kiln plans . 
Cinva-ram cottage sunflowers . . . homebirth. 
EG19. Wood heat — pot bellies Jotul.. 
cooking . . . making a quid build a storage 
cellar... bushfires stonefruit macadamia 
nuts . . . binding your EGs tree planting ... 

budding. 

EG20: Apples pears cordon and espalier 
. . build a haybale pig house pollen... rose 

hips . . . mudbrick flats solar homes .. . 


gourds . . . preserve fence posts 


EG21: Womancraft — all articles by women.. . 
earthly arts . . . axewomanship glove puppets 
- spinning weaving easy rugs . 
Sumatran house old roses index 

(EG10-20). 


EG22-23: Australian Access Sourcebook . . . 150 

pages .. . Aborigines . organic growing . . . 

permaculture . . . earth building . . . wind... solar 

. . . water power... technology . . . water supply 
. . access to groups, plans, books, tools. 


EG24: Place — 24 new settlers write Mare 

Carter . . . Ron Edwards Neil Douglas . 

Gundaroo Store Rainbow Region. . Mt Oak 
- - Moora Moora Universal Brotherhood . 

bush ashram. > 

EG25: Australian Access Sourcebook (Part 2) — 


130 pages . . . livestock aquaculture 
fencing . . . killing tanning . . . tood and 
nutrition . . . grain grinders solar homes ... 
methane . . . greenhouse Dorothy Hall. 


EG26: The earth-built kasbahs . . . owner built 
homes in stone . . . timber . . . mudbricks . . . a 
slab cottage . . . tree felling . . . solar electrics. . . 
acorns . . . compost dunny . . . quandong ... . 


pumpkin recipes. 


EG27: 100 tropical food plants for Australia (part 
1)... 16 legumes . . . winged bean . . . pigeon pea 


. -lablab . . . cowpea... zuki bean... 
blacksmithing . . . bluestone building . . . wok 
cooking. 


EG28: Tropical food plants (part 2) . . . horse and 
buggy . . . packhorsing the Alps . . . black sheep 

- . Merinos . . . bullocks . . . tamarillo . . . 
stringybark baskets . . . solar trike . 
persimmons. 


EG29: Mudbricks — the monastery at Stroud... 
Bob's bonza brickmaker . . . earth floors . . . 
curved walls . . . herb roof. . . cutting axe... . low 
energy design . . . coconut mats... mangoes... 
tropical food plants (part 3). 


EG30: Organic growing — compost heaps, pits, 
trenches, boxes, bins and barrels . . . no-dig . . - 
mulch carpets . . . semi-arid growing . 
preserving figs .. . tempeh . . . pasta... . glass 
bottle windows. 


BACK ISSUE LIBRARY 
All the back copies from 1972 to one before cur- 
rent issue (except EGs 10 & 13). A survival kit of 
self-sufficiency, this unique library (over 6 kg) 


has over 3500 pages of practical information on 
growing, building, energy, household economy, 
livestock, craft, tucker and tales from New Set- 
tlers all around Australia. 


EG31: Energy — make a hydraulic ram 
second-hand windpump . . . mudbrick sequels . . . 
freezing food . . . zucchini glut . . . drying fruit. . 
all about sprouts . . . hot box cooker . . . building a 
log house (part 1). 


EG32: Year of the Tree — St Barbe Baker tree 
tales . . . how a tree works... farm tree . . . native 
from seed . . . coppicing . Neil Douglas 
interview . . . cob building . . . log house (part 2). 


EG33: Tenth anniversary issue . . . timber felling 
... lifting poles . . . post and beam design . log 
house (part 3) , Parquet floors . backyard 
rabbits ... goats... fowls... dry pit loo ... 
portable henhouse. 


EG34: China — communes . . . trees . . . fish 
farming . . . recycling human wastes . . . biogas 
... transport . . . travel notes . . . Chinese earth 
building (Ron Edwards) . . . rainforest . . . bread 
and jam. 


EG35: Bees and trees — tribute to St Barbe Baker 
backyard bees . . . mudbrick workshop 
footings tor earth walls . . . make a solar collector 

.. Magpies . . . earthworms . . . fodder trees. 


EG36: Retrn to Nimbin - New settlers RA 

woman builder . . , pawpaw plantation . solar 

electric systems . . . potty garden... choughs 

Peru... lavender sachet . . . biological building 
farm structures. 


EG37: HARD TIMES . . . making paper 


newspaper fuel... rags to rugs... barter... 
slush lamps . . . sawdust stoves . . . Depression 
dodges . . . hand grain mills . . . 120 household 
hints. 

EG38: Hard Times tucker... bread. . soups. 
yoghurt... no-meat meals .. . beer . electric 
grain grinders . . . Gujarati village mudbrick 


hermitage . . . earth walls and bushfires Noel's 
island. 


EG39: Build Peter Pedal’s bike wheel wind 


generator . fire without matches . . . bushfire 
defensive house . . . avocado growing guide... . 
rosehips .. . car battery power . . . farm energy 


. . - backyard food. 


EG40: Communities . . . running a food co-op . . 
three in a caravan... . Scott Nearing’s a good life 
... Cyder in Tasmania . . . our self-built house . . . 
earth floors... . the billy . . . olive oil... hares... 
cashew nuts. 
EG41: Sal . . Timbuktu . Uganda... pack 
donkeys . horse float journey . . . mat-tents 
build a S-rotor wind generator . . . damper 
yeastless bread food co-op accounts . real 
potatoes. . . Index, EG31-40. 


EG42: Earth covered homes. . . Burra dugouts 
slipform stone . . . the flood-defensive house . . 
tomato tips . . . deep ecology . . . build a pigsty 

EG reader survey... the Tuareg... . Jean Pain's 
methods. 

£G43: Earth domes and vaults . . . rendering earth 
walls . . . quarry bush stone . . . bush shower. . . 
Peter Pedals’ incinerator hot water and Pelton 
wheel . . . low voltage wiring . . . sheep... . 
donkeys .. . horses. 


EG44: Plug in the sun — solar electric systems... 

12V to 240V . . . batteries . . . inverters . 

alternative washdays . . . h_w to make a pedal 

drier and 12V computers . . . solar panel booster 
Solar Trek. 


EG45: Waterworks — shifting water with sun, wind 


and water . . . solar electric pumps ... 

feed . . . hydraulic ram . . . Platapump . . . the 
cyclone-defensive house . . . bunya nuts... 12 V 
problems. > 
EG46: Windworks — wind generators . . . solar 
trackers . . . water turbines . . . 12 V bilge pump 


. herbu! shampoo . . . compost loos . . . 
Tanzania . . . the algae pond... . 12 V lights... 
Krypton lamps. 


EG47: Practical projects . . . hanging a door ... 
household plumbing . . . waterwheel pump . . . 
cycling Mongolia . the sun-pump . . . livestock 
. . . Aussie yurt . . . pigeon pea . . . bee tools... 
Peter's pedal machine 


EG48: Bob Rich's rammed earth primer - -- 19308 


Dab, Pug and Pise, compost muncher . . . sushi 
and sashimi Energy Pulse - buying an 
energy system: . . animal shelters . . . hand dug 
wells . . . ferrocement tank . . . growing firewood. 
EG49: Chlorella culture . . . Solar Pack . . . Peter 
Pedi TARDIS . . . just 6 volts... Poll Herefords 

abaco ... Genteel frugality Evening 


Primrose . . . home-made ladders ferrocement 
roofs ... building blues .. . immersion heaters 
... HARD TIMES hints . . . Soper with Chaucer. 


EG50: Land ethics . . . Sustainable agriculture 
. .. Biodynamic, Keyline, Organic, Permaculture 
methods ... healthy sweets ... bamboo ladder 
- - - happy gardening . . . homegrown spuds . . . 
stone & mudbrick arches . Earthbricks |. . 
ferrocement tank . . . poultry pyramids . . . Energy 
Pulse. 


EGS1: Australian solar kit homes 

self-sufficient house ... solarium ... energy 
updates . . . thin film solar panels ... ram & sun 
pumps .. . two-faced stonework river stone & 


mudbrick ... earth building acce: . kero 
refrigeration ... a shunt regulator ... vegie 
basics . . . corn is king . . . 3-ply spinning . . . loo 
review . 

EG52: Simple solar electric systems . ..1 2 V fridge... 


12V record player... EG interviews ... composing 
with earth-worms, glazing skille, mudbrick pictures. 

EG 53: Horse drawn gypsy holidays . . . solar refrigera- 
ton. . .cottage gardens . . . organic scale control. . . do- 
it-yourself land transfer . . . bartering . . . chaff cutters . 
.. controlling scale. . . natural cow care . . . solar fridge 
design .. . earth bricks made eaby . . . the Land Rover. 


EG54: 12V solar lighting and appliances . . . tomatoes . 
.. Chick brooder ... inverters for 240V appliances for 
solar systems . . . boring for water .. . festivals. 

EG 55: Mudbricks from heavy clay . . . managing plant 
diseases . . . building a baby's cradle . . . a biodynamic 
farm ... making cider . . . a hot drum warning . .. a solar 
control board . . . thoughts on solar retailing . . . thyme 
. . . owner builder apprenticeship. 


EG 56: Energy-efficient house design . .. Battling in the 
bush .. . costing an owner-built home . . . controlling fruit 
fly organically . . . build a home food smoker . . . 
windpower . . . towards food self-sufficiency . . . simple 


devices lor iower voliage . . . solar tacking texte —__- 


mushrooms . . . leeks . .. motorised scythes. 


EG 57: Building with children . . . solar trackers . . . eel 
skin mocassins . . . towards food self-sufficiency . . . cal- 
culating sun angles . . . how to rout busybodies . . . the 
elder tree . . . lemon grass . . . rammed earth corners . . 
ockerinas: a potter's livelihood. 

EG 58: Making a living from pottery . . . Batting in the 
Bush, Part Ill... Rainbow Power Company . . . Towards 
food self-sufficiency . . . Organic gardening column . .. 
Hoof care for donkeys . . . Saving world rainforests . . . 
Cob earth building .. . Solar car race results . .. Creative 
beermaking . . . Build a geodesic dome plantarium. 


EG 59: Buying a bush block .. . Living in yurts 
... Borage — herb of gladness . . . Biodynamic 
farming .. . Growing cabbages . .. Raspberries 
. . . Earthworm cultivation . . . Using a bait 
castnet .. . Torches in the bush. 


EG 60: Owner-building octagons . . . Growing 
mushrooms... Alternative pasture . .. Growing 
rosemary .. . Bush tucker . . . Low speed 
generator . . . Sailing to the far north. 


EG 61: Making futons. . . Buiiding a mudbrick hothouse 
. . . Using wood heaters . . . A herbal tea farm . . . Grow- 
inggrain...12voltamp and turntable... Cattle diseases 
... Lemon balm .. . donkey training . . . Resharpening 
a bushman's saw. 

EG 62: Breeding angora goats . . . Donkey training . . . 
Make a pioneer work shirt . . . Pickles and chutneys . . . 
Frost-free gardens . . . Growing sprouts . . . Trees for 
shelter and woodlotting . . . growing fennel . . . Cost 
comparison of home heating . . . Building an African 
village. 


G63: Special ‘Bicentenary issue — Aboriginal Austa- 
lia and seltreliance. . . Traditional shelter and agriculture 
Rangers at Kakadu . . . Gary Foley interview 
Mudbrick desert community centre 19th Century 
Aboriginal farmers... low voltage washing machines 

Roofing tips . . . Battery warning . . . Fostering calves 


in our last issue 


EG 64: Organic farms in Spain . . . Buying at dearing 
sales... Making and laying a shingle root... Basichome 
electrics . . . Dealing with building inspectors . . . The 
Seed Savers’ Network . . . Backyard astronomy . . . 
Mudbrick plastic coats ... Herbs: watercress .. . whole- 
some education. 
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If you are thinking a year ahead 


plant seeds, 


If you are thinking 10 years ahead 


plant a tree, 


If you are thinking 100 years ahead 
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